


Give them 
the floor finish 
that has helped 


5350 teams 









ONLY THE NAME SEAL-O-SAN ON THE LABEL MEANS 
YOU ARE GETTING THE IDEAL GYM FLOOR FINISH 


SFAL- oN 


love bese \ 


on 
xg HUNTINGTON &A® 
tgs 


IVE your players a Seal-O-San 
finished floor and you give 
them confidence. You give 


them sure-footing ...add speed and 
zip to dribbling, passing, shooting. 


By giving them Seal-O-San’s non- 
slip surface, you help them avoid 
serious injuries from skids or falls. 
You help develop teamwork . . 
help them maintain condition, high 
morale, and the will to win. 

These are the “breaks’’ Seal-O-San 
has given to more than 5350 
that Seal-O-San 


coaches— breaks” 


THE HUNTINGTON <> LABORATORIES INC 


DENVER 


a eronecr oN 


\ 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 


= SEALOSAN 


floor finish can also give to you. 


Seal-O-San is certain to help your 
team because its special ingredients 
give positive 


quick starts and stops. It permits 


floor traction for 
clever shifting and sliding. Front 
turns and reverse turns are quickly 
mastered. Footwork and team play 
show immediate improvement. 


So put a mop-applied, economi- 
cally maintained Seal-O-San finish 
on your gym floor now, and enjoy 
the same benefits that 5350 success. 
ful coaches are today receiving. 
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ly @ Remember the day you jumped from the sandlot to a uniformed team? 

slay That was the thrill that comes once in a lifetime. You were all set to burn 
up the diamond. Big League performance is psychological. When your 

mi- players get the ‘‘feel’’ of a REACH Official American League Ball, they 

nish know they're playing along with the greatest names in the game. REACH 

JOY Baseball equipment will bring out the best in any team . . . heads-up 

— fielding, powerhouse hitting. Complete range of prices to meet every 

‘ budget. REACH Official American League Ball — List Price $2.00. Trade 
Price $18 a doz. No. 263 Official League Ball — List Price $1.35. Trade 

iC Price $12.15 a doz. 
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Cooper's Catcher's Mitt John Sturm Baseman’s Mitt Ken Keltner Gleve 
Choice, tan, greased cowhide. Gooa- Willow cowhide. Well-broken-in One-piece palm and thumb improves 
quality padding. Laced type wrist pocket. Two-piece back. Leather-laced pocket, prevents ripping. Willow cow- 
Strap. List Price $8.75. Trade Price wrist strap. List Price $5.75. Trade hide. Wide wrist strap. List Price 
$6.50 Price $4.25 $6.65. Trade Price $5.00 
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Better Buy the Best... A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 


ISTON ING SALES CORF 
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SSS SS 
The CUP BAT is available in 
six styles, each of which is 
endorsed by and bears the for in a bat. Useless weight—on the end, where it 


| A BATRITE CUP BAT gives a player con- 
f one of these col sn 3 
name of one oO sé Ccoi- | does no good—has been eliminated. A Batrite Cup 


fidence—because it gives him the “feel’’ he’s looking 


lege baseball coaches: 


JOHN H. KOBS 
Michigan State College 


Bat is lighter and it fee/s even lighter than its actual 
weight because it’s better balanced. When you swing 
a Cup Bat you have a sensation of complete mastery 


HENRY IBA . 
Oklahoma A. & M. College | .- the bat. In ° pinch a Cup Bat can often mean a 
J. V. SIKES hit! Order Batrite Ok’d Cup Bats from your dealer— 
University of Georgia | today. 
W. J. DISCH | 


University of Texas 
PAUL HINKLE 


Butler University HANNA MANUFACTURING CO. 


WALTER H. HALAS 
Drexel Institute ATHENS. GEORGIA 
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ARE IN THE PICTURE... 


no matter where you are!l¥ 


Exclusive Dealers of SPOT-BILT Shoes are strategi- 
cally located in key spots across the nation. They are 
well organized to give you service no matter where 
you are. These dealers are selected with great care. 
THE SITUATION They are more than responsible dealers; they are 


specialists in athletic shoes and equipment and carry 


ON SHOES complete stocks at all times. 


This setup makes it possible for SPOT-BILT to be of 
genuine service to coaches and equipment men in all 
parts of the country. Whether it be a seasonal order 
tions to maintain normal deliveries. for shoes, a boy's foot troubles, or a request for 
That is the situation as this is being special service in an emergency, there is a SPOT- 
written. But this ts wartime, end in BILT "contact" close to you—and the “order of the 
the nation's all-out effort anything day" is one of helpfulness. It's all part of a care- 
fully thought out plan of synchronized co-operation 
: : between manufacturer, dealer and coach. The 
eapmat protection end delivery. Witchell-Sheill Company, 1635 Augusta boulevard, 
Chicago. 


SPOT gipil™ 


ATHLETIC SHOES 
* * 


So far as shoes and accessories are 


concerned, we have made prepara- 


can happen to upset this program of 
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What the Schools 
Are Doing 


LTHOUGH 
since its founding, 
First War, 


\ ilue ol 


this publication 
following 
continuously empha- 
sized the 
education in terms of national defense, in 
June 1940 it 
the importance of sports in developing a 


series of edi- 


ithletics and physical 
began to stress with vigor 
physically-fit nation \ 
torials last year pointed out the values 
from different angles. Addresses by Presi- 
dent William Mather Lewis, Dean Chris 
tian Gauss, A. N. McMillan, and Morey 
Eby, were important contributions on the 
In November 1941, as war came 
nearer, this publication presented thirty- 
men prominent n 


Representatives of the 


subject. 


five statements by 
American life 
army, navy, governors ol 
educators and athletic men presented thei: 
ithletics 


various states 


need and value of 
Four more 


views on the 
In our schools and colleges 
were presented in the January issue 

We come climax 0 
our months of planning. We are at wat 
It is no longer ithletics and 
physical education in the schools and col- 
a national crisis; the 


now to the verv 


what can 


leges contribute in 
question now is what are we contributing 
We therefore 
lustrations 


present some concrete il- 


Ten-Point Program for Civilian Pre- 
paredness in the War Emergency in 
the College of the City of New York 


By Joseph Bressler, President 
Upon the advice of national leaders of 
health and physical education, the Hygiene 
and Physical Education Association of the 
College of the New York held 
special meeting Monday night, December 
8, 1941, at The City 


the contributions we might make to assist 


City of 
College to consider 


the successful prosecution of the total war 
effort of our country. Specifically we 
were most concerned with the immediate 
improvement of the physical fitness of 
our youth, whose health status has been 
revealed Selective Service stat- 
istics and our own tests to be inadequate 
a war emergency. 

ten-point program was 


idopted: 


hoth by 


to the demands of 

The following 
unanimously 

1. Increase in the physical education 
program to one hour every day for all 
men and women students during the en- 
tire course of study in all day-session 
divisions under the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Higher Education, including the 
high schools 

2. Introduction into the physical educa- 
tion curriculum, and intensified use, of 
activities designed to increase the strength 


ind endurance of physically inferior stu- 
dents 

Continuation, expansion and inten- 

intramural and varsity ath- 


programs 


sihcation ol! 
Insistence on the immediate correc- 
of remediable defects revealed in the 

of freshmen and 
sophomores 
>. Extension of the medical services to 
seniors and insistence upon 
the correction of remediable defects with- 
stated limited period. 

institution of adequate 

first-aid training for all students. 

7. Curricular revision in Hygiene to 
srovide increased instruction in social and 
military hygiene 

8. Extension of physical fitness and 
civilian preparedness programs to evening 
session students 

%. Utilization of facilities and physical 
lucation staffs on Saturdays and Sundays 

provide physical fitness training to the 
members of civilian defense agencies, such 
is auxiliary firemen and air-raid wardens 
military training in 
iddition to the foregoing program and nt 
is a substitute for it 

Throughout, emphasis was placed upon 
addition of these 
recommendations to the present offerings 
in Hygiene and Physical Education if our 
ichieve the state of health 
complete victory over the 


juniors and 


6. Immediate 


10. Institution of 


the necessity of the 


youth is to 
demanded for 
Axis 


nowe;°rs 


Reports from the N.C.A.A. Meetings 


At the annual meetings of the Small 
College Group held recently in Detroit, 
several members outlined, during the dis- 
contributions that their 


cussions the 


x hools were m iking 


Penn State 
By Dr. Carl P. Schott 


vear we gave the basic Red 
course to 340 students. 
January we will begin a 
first aid which will be 
hours in length. The course will 
include a half-hour lecture and an hour 
ind a half of practical work. 


This last 
(ross first aid 
On the sixth of 
short 


eight 


course in 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
By Dr. W. H. Hughes 


I think this group might be interested 
in learning about the experiment we are 
going to attempt this semester. We in- 

(Continued on page 40) 








System Play 
Versus Free Play 


By Ben Neff 


Basketball Coach 
Lowell High School, San Francisco 


HERE are two basic schools of of- 
fensive basketball, the free-play 
school and the system-play school 


The philosophy or theory of the free-play 
group is flexibility; the players select and 
make the plays to meet the defensive situa- 
tions as they arise in actual play. The 
theory or philosophy of the system school 
is to set up a rigid, definite plan of action 
against the opponents’ defense and to 
adhere to that plan 

Let me eliminate the too categorical 
objections frequently made to each system 
Advocates of system teams say that free- 
play teams are wild-shooting teams. They 
need not be. The score and time of a 
particular game and the shooting philos- 
ophy of the individual coach control types 
of shooting. It is said, also, that free-play 
teams do not maintain floor balance. Too 
often the free-play team may find more 
than one player cutting for the basket at 
a time. An extreme situation finds a back 
guard with the ball and the other four 
players bunched in the free-goal area. No 
good free-play team utilizes free lance; a 
good free-play team utilizes freedom of 
choice of a definite offensive play and 
maintains floor balance. The free-play 
advocates claim that the system team can 
do only one thing and has poor continuity 
in play. It is extremely easy to defend 
against a system team. Good system 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Basketball Offenses of 


Interest 
I. Washington State 


College 


By John B. Friel 
Basketball Coach 


OR several years at Washington 
State College we have been favor- 


ing a fast-breaking driving game. 
Our fast break is pretty much the con- 
ventional three-lane affair, with an at- 
tempt being made to get the ball out fast, 
and then into the middle somewhere 
around mid-court with one player ahead 
on each side. After the break is stopped 
we use a weaving offense, with four men 
swinging and one man in the deep-post 
position, or five men swinging into the 
weave, depending on the material at hand. 
If we have a man or two especially suited 
to post-position play, we use him that way, 
but prefer to keep the basket territory 
open for drives and cutaway maneuvers, 
if possible. The following are some of the 
maneuvers which we develop in order to 
get our shots. These maneuvers are set up 
in a constant movement of players, when- 
ever and wherever the proper spacing 
arises. The passes most commonly used 
are the two-hand chest pass, the bounce, 
and the two-handed back flip. 

We spend much time in developing the 
shooting of the boys, and feature the set 
two-handed shot, and the one-handed shot 
used around free-throw line territory—the 
latter either on the roll or going straight 
in. For driving shots we prefer the under- 
hand lay-in. The points stressed on the 
one-hand shot are: 

1. Continuous, smooth motion from the 
time of the pick-up to release. 

2. Shot released with natural spin from 

(Continued on page 14) 











Advanced Parallel Bars} A F 


By Hartley D. Price 


Varsity Gymnastic Coach and Director | 


Gymkana, University of Illinois Boxing 

‘ DVANCED stunts on the parallé HIS 
bars may be classified into: somer T« 

saults above the bar, somersault may 

below the bar, mounts, dismounts, bab | ige, or ar 
ances, swinging tricks involving a chang} The pri 
of direction tat every 
| w receive 

Somersaults Above the Bars | ssrution 


Backward Somersault to a Support (}Y® junior 
lustrations 1, 2 In preparing for the{ @mpetty 
back somersault 1 support, it is ne} those 1 
essary for the performer to get set in te} @@peutio 
handbalance position. He should strivelt, ie elective 
keep his arms straight and his shouldes The ins 
slightly ahead of his hands. He shoul ) ™iing is 2 
consider his shoulders as an axis upm@} @mentals 
which his body may turn. With te) Mletes wi 
shoulders fixated and the arms straight | & instru 
at the elbow, he should swing vigorouly | ach drill 
through until he is almost forced to m} mile for tl 
lease the hand just previous to the fim] mtly. T 
snap. A very important phase of ti] @0uld be. 
trick is to learn to sink somewhat in ti} The dril 
shoulders, in order to obtain an exit} Mier, sta: 
snap for the throw. For exhibition put! Mme fund 
poses this trick may be performed fet} agin diffi 
or five times in a row tor will ge 

Front Somersault to a Support (Ute) mental dr 
trations 4 and 5): In executing this #9) When the 
the performer should keep the shoulié®) mastered 
fixated slightly back of his hands. Med. 
should then swing freely from the shoe! Many b 
ders with an exaggerated back arch. FI®) smpetito: 
this position he should throw and &) ged bef, 
quickly and vigorously. The endea¥®) "hile they 
should be made to land approximately @ } donald be ; 
the same spot on the bars with his bat® | malized ¢ 
A quick gyrating motion of the hand */ tubs the 
necessary in order that maximum beg | mastered | 
may be maintained and no time lost * f mitted 4, 
the regrasp. Mt this st: 

® allow o; 

Somersaults Below the Bars Vitetng 2 
Somersaults under the Bar (Peach @ tad or b 
(Continued on page 22) f 
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A Program of Mass 
Boxing 
By DeWitt Portal 
Boxing Coach, San Jose State College 
HIS program of mass boxing is 
brief, but the principles involved 
may be applied to high school, col- 
gt, or army and navy curricula 
The program should be so organized 





ars 


dat every man will have an opportunity 
ip receive a limited amount of elementary 
|mtruction. As an added incentive, nov- 


port (IL |, junior and senior tournaments and 
z for the sampetitive dual meets should be arranged 
t is ne | ar those men who care to participate in 


et in t& tompetition . 


Competitive boxing should 


strive te te elective. 


shoulders 
e shoull 


The instructor should recognize that 
iiting is a habit sport, and when the fun- 


xis up} @mentals are executed, various automatic 


Vith the 
straight 
igorousy 
d to 
the find 
. of the 
it in th 
an exin 


mlexes will be the result. It is well for 
te instructor to teach and demonstrate 
a drill properly, thus making it pos- 
tile for the student to learn the drill cor- 
milly. The execution of all bad habits 
ihould be discouraged 

The drills that follow are in progressive 
tier, starting with the simple and most 





ion pur 
ned fou | 


tae fundamental and gradually increas- 
™mdificulty. In teaching, the instruc- 
i will get better results if each funda- 


t (Thue | mental drill is broken down into units. 


his tne 
houlders 
ds. 
e show 
h. Frm 
and fe 
ndeave 
ately @ 
s hands 
hands ® 
n height 
lost fot 


When the individual steps have been 
M@itered, the parts should then be com- 


Many boxing programs fail, because the 
“@petitors are allowed to box at full 
fl, before they know how to box, and 

they are poorly conditioned. There 
} donld be no hurry. Better results will be 
malized eventually, if the boys are first 
Wight the fundamentals. After they have 
S@tered some skills, they may be per- 
mitted to box with certain restrictions. 
Mths stage, it is well for the instructor 
"allow one boy to use only the left jab, 
& single jab, or in series, to the 
o body. His partner may concen- 
(Continued on page 8) 
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About Fencing 


By Wm. F. Strobel 


Wm. Howard Taft High School, 
New York City 


HE word fencing, which in its 


broader sense and in its derivation, 
means self defense, fighting, came 


from the Sanscrit-“carma.” It meant in 
all the languages throughout the develop- 
ment of speech, the skill to use devices 
with which to fight. As man developed, 
so the devices, with which he fought to 
survive, developed. He augmented the 
use of his hands, legs and teeth with va- 
rious implements, from the throwing of 
objects, the hewing out of clubs, the fash- 
ioning of swords from wood and then 
from metal, to the present-day use of all 
that science has helped perfect 

The narrower understanding of fencing 
now limits itself to sword play which, 
from our knowledge of the ancient Greeks, 
consisted mainly of hacking at each other 
at close quarters after attempts with the 
throwing of the spear failed to bring about 
the desired result. During the period of 
the Roman Empire improvements in the 
construction of the sword, and with it, of 
the armor took place. The technique of its 
use remained the same; heavy-handed 
slashing. 

An indication, however, exists, that the 
gladiators who entertained the public 
during Roman holidays by fighting wild 
animals or each other with swords, were 
trained by teachers known as Lanistae— 
the first known fencing masters. 

The overrunning of the Roman Empire 
by the Teutonic hordes gave the sword 
a new role. The Germanic tribes used 
the weapon in attack and defense of their 
ideals and looked upon it as a faithful 
companion. From this attitude sprang 
the age of chivalry and the custom of 
bearing a sword only by the knighted 
In the literature of this period we are 

(Continued on page 43) 


Dual Meets 


By G. L. Duke 
Director of Athletics, Grinnell College 


RACK and Field has long been 
recognized as one of our great 
sports from the participant’s point 

With its varied program an op- 
portunity for competition is offered for 
most every type of individual. As com- 
pared with some of our sports, the cost 
of carrying on the track and field pro- 
gram is not great. This may be one rea- 
son why track coaches and athletic di- 
rectors have been lax in presenting the 
sport from the point of view of spectator 
appeal. With the exception of some of 
the larger meets, only the contestants 
have been considered by the management. 
As a result of this attitude, attendance 
and public interest in the sport are on 
the decline. This lack of interest by the 
public, particularly in our student bodies, 
is having its effects on the sport. The 
American boy likes to perform before a 
crowd; and will perform better. It be- 
hooves the track coaches of America to 
do everything they can to educate our 
publie as to the value of track and field 
athletics, and to make the meets interest- 
ing. One of the best ways to do this is 
to stage our meets in the shortest possible 
time and in such a manner that all events 
may be watched and enjoyed by the spec- 
tators. 

Last spring in our dual meet with lowa 
State College, we tried a plan which 
proved very popular with both spectators 
and athletes. We make no claim for 

(Continued on page 42) 
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A Program of Mass Boxing 


trate on a few defensive moves. Later 
both men should be permitted to use the 
jab only. The next step is for the instruc- 
tor to allow one boy to use the jab or hook 
in single units, or in series, and later let 
both men jab or hook at the same time. 
They should keep the right hand as a de- 
fensive weapon. 

The final step is for the instructor to 
designate one man to jab, hook or use the 
right hand, while his partner is on the 
defense and later allow both men to use 
these blows. They will be boxing, but un- 
der control. Heavy hitting should not be 
permitted. 

The instructor should always encourage 
the men to work lightly. They should 
work as partners and help each other. He 
should encourage men to select a partner 
about the same height, weight and ability. 
Occasionally, the instructor will make 
changes, but the men will usually pair 
themselves rather evenly. 

When the men first begin to box, the 
instructor should stop them frequently 
and make general criticisms. Such short 
intervals of boxing will tend to control the 
tempo of activity. As the partners gain 
confidence in one another, and as they be- 
gin to relax, the period of boxing may 
gradually be lengthened from thirty sec- 
onds to two minutes. 

In teaching the elementary fundamen- 
tals of boxing, the instructor can handle 
fifty, a hundred, or a thousand men at 
one time, if the proper equipment and 
facilities are available. 

In the early stages of instruction, for- 
malized group drill is recommended. As 
the men acquire skill and finesse, the group 
should be broken down into smaller units. 
When men have entered the advanced 
stages of boxing, a certain amount of in- 
dividual instruction is necessary because 
of obvious individual differences. 

For large group instruction, such as 
army use, a platform, a public address 
system, two assistants to demonstrate the 
blows, a pair of gloves for each student, 
and a large gymnasium, play area, or an 
open marching field are the necessary fa- 
cilities and equipment. 

Large sections should be so organized 
that men of like size and ability are 
grouped together. These men should be 
organized or classified into groups I, II or 
more if necessary. 

The instructor should use a set of com- 
mands to which the group will be able to 
respond easily. Example: Group I, Ad- 
vance—Retreat, or Group I—Blows one, 
two and three. Ready one-two-three. 

It is well, first, for the instructor to 
describe and demonstrate a certain drill 
clearly. Then, have the men drill as a 
unit by formalized commands. Criticisms 
and suggestions should be made at the 
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(Continued from page 7) 


conclusion of each drill, and before the 
next fundamental is introduced by the m- 
structor and assistants 

For army and navy use, the instructor 
should endeavor to co-ordinate his boxing 
terminology with army and navy nomen- 
clature, when possible. 


The Necessary Fundamentals 


The first sixteen illustrations referred 
to below appeared in the January issue 

In the teaching of position, the instruc- 
tor should start with the feet and work 
anatomically up to the head. 

Feet: (The terms front foot and rear 
foot will be used so “south-paw” boxers 
will not be confused. Ordinarily, the front 
foot is the left foot.) 

The distance of the feet apart will vary 
with the height of the man, but twenty- 
four inches to twenty-six inches is good. 
The rear foot should not be directly be- 
hind the front foot; it should be about ten 
inches to the right, in order to give the 
man lateral movement. There should be a 
balanced four-point foundation in order 
to permit the man to advance, retreat, slip 
or duck to the right or slip or duck to the 
left. 

Both feet should be pointed diagonally 
forward. Most beginners have a natural 
tendency to point the right toe sidewards 
or at right angles to the front foot. This 
fault later proves to be a serious handicap 
to good footwork. 

The front foot should be flat on the 
floor (heel touching) with the weight car- 
ried on the ball of the foot. The rear heel 
should be off the floor. Illustration 3 
(January issue) demonstrates good feet 
and knee position from a partial front 
view. 

Knees: Both knees should be slightly 
flexed to permit the boxer to snap, kick or 
shuffle forward or backward without a 
preliminary movement which constitutes 
a telegraph. Most beginners have a tend- 
ency to stand on straight legs and thus are 
forced to develop a telegraph that will 
seriously effect their boxing success. 

Torso: The body should be turned side- 
ward and thus offer the opponent a small 
or narrow target. For orthodox boxers, 
the hip bone and the left shoulder should 
be nearer the opponent, than the right hip 
and shoulder. This position gives the chin 
a natural defense, because of its relative 
position to the left shoulder. 

This sideward position puts the left 
shoulder and left fist near opponent where 
it ean be used advantageously. Most or- 
thodox beginners have an inclination to 
stand broadside because of a natural de- 
sire to use their right hand. The body 
should be slightly bent at the waist. The 


hips should protrude backward a little. 


Illustration 2 shows good stance from 
front view. The body should be slightly 
flexed at the waist 

Left Fist and Arm: The left fist of 
glove should be about shoulder and chip 
high, so that it is a constant defense for 
the opponent’s straight right to the chin 
This is the best position from which te 
jab. The fist should be closed, but not 
clenched, in order to have arm relaxation. 

There are two accepted methods of 
holding the first. Many old-time boxers 
hold the fist in such a position that the 
palm is downward, horizontal to the floor 
The most popular method of instruction 
today favors the method of holding the 
palm inward, much as a person would 
clapping hands. This latter method is 
recommended here as a man’s hand is in 
a similar position, when he holds his gun 
for bayonet fighting. 

When the fist is held with the palm in, 
as suggested, the left elbow is forced into 
proper position through necessity. The 
elbow should be in front of the ribs, to 
protect the boxer against the opponent’: 
straight right to the body. 

The left fist or glove should be held 
about eight to ten inches from the left 
shoulder. Many boxers have a tendency 
to extend the left hand which often forces 
the man to retract the hand a little before 
jabbing. This constitutes a common tele 
graph. 

When the left hand is constantly e- 
tended, the arm will soon become weary 
and thus the boxer will lower it for rest. 
Although some boxers are successful with 
a lowered left hand, the habit is not to be 
recommended for beginners. 

The left hand should be held in place 
in a loose relaxed way. The weight of the 
forearm should be carried by the leverage 
of the elbow, when in a flexed position. 
Illustration 1 shows good stance, body 
balance, and position of the left hand. 
Note that the pole in the rear gos 
through the center of the body. 

In forming a natural fist, the thumb 
should curve down and around between 
the first and the middle fingers. The thumb 
knuckle should be flexed and thus prevent 
the tip of the thumb from protruding. A 
well-formed right fist is illustrated on the 
opposite page. 

Odd as it may seem, it is impossible t 
make a natural fist on all gloves, made at 
the present time, that have a separate 
covering for the thumb. A thumbles 
glove which permits a man to make & 
natural fist is shown on the opposite pagt 
Note the extra padding over the i 
of the thumb. 

The Right Fist and Arm: The right 
fist or glove should be just below and 
touching the chin. The glove should a0 
be in front of the chin, a distance belo® 
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the chin or to the rear of the chin. As a 
reminder, coach can instruct the 
dent to rub his nose or chin. This habit 
will train the man to keep his right hand 


the 


stu- 


a 

"The palm will be facing the neck and 
not downward. The knuckle of the little 
finger will be nearest to the opponent’s 
chin. The forearm will be perpendicular, 
not horizontal. When held in an upright 
position, the elbow will act as a natural 
defense for a left hook to the solar plexus. 

The Head: The neck should be con- 
tracted rather than extended. The chin 
should be down and behind the left shoul- 
der. The beginner should rub his chin 
with his left shoulder. This habit will act 
4s a constant reminder for men who have 
a tendency to box broadside 

Upon what part of the opponent's body 
should the eyes be concentrated? No mat- 
ter upon what area of the the eyes 
are centered, through split vision, all 
moves will be registered. For this reason 
it is better to concentrate on opponent’s 
eyes, as he will often telegraph by first 
looking at the target he intends to strike. 
Furthermore, fear, anger, and other emo- 
tions may be detected by watching the 
opponent’s eyes, thus allowing the boxer 
to make wise counter-moves. 

Footwork: Proper footwork is the least 
emphasized and the most important of all 
fundamentals. By a skillful, untelegraphed 
advance, a Man may maneuver in offense 
to a position whereby he may score or he 
may artfully retreat and protect himself 
in defense. The success of a boxer’s of- 
fense or defense depends upon his relative 
position to his opponent. 

There are four directions in which 
boxer may move; he may advance for- 
ward in attack; he may retreat backward 
in defense or counter punching; he may 
side step to the right or to the left for 
sips, or for maneuvers for better position. 

The two side steps are used more in ad- 
vanced boxing and need not be stressed 
4s much as the advance and retreat. 

In executing the proper advance, the 
boxer should always slide, lift or shuffle 
the left or front foot first and then draw 
up the right foot, simultaneously or soon 
after. A boxer in attack should refrain 
from leaving the front foot in position 
ind from overreaching in jabbing or hook- 
img, as he will automatically put himself 
of balance (Diagram 1). 

The same principle is involved in the 
tetreat. The rear foot is moved, or lifted 
first and the kick, the push or the snap 
wil come from the front foot simultane- 
maly or soon after (Diagram 2). 

In the side step to the right, the me- 
thanies are the same. The right foot is 
Moved first, the body is turned to the 
Might and then the left foot will push the 
Man to the desired position where he will 
lace left again (Diagram 3). 

The left foot is lifted first in the side 
Sep to the left: the body is turned to the 


body, 
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left and the right foot is swung around to 
the left, bringing the 
position (Diagram 4). 

The Left Jab: Geometrically we know 
that a straight line between two points is 
the shortest. The closest glove to an op- 
ponent is the left, and it, therefore, 
that the quickest, safest, and simplest 
blow to execute is the left jab 

It is important that the novice boxer 
knows the purpose of the left jab. This 
straight left hand thrust is not a knock- 
out blow. By the addition of several suc- 
cessive jabs or by the combination of 
feints or hooks with jabs, the opportuni- 
ties for use of the left jab are many. 

There are two fundamental objects of 
the left jab: One, to put the opponent on 
the defense, either by putting him off 
balance or by consuming his attention; 
Two, simultaneously with this thrust, the 
offensive man has moved in such a rela- 
tive position, that he may follow up his 
opponent with a heavy attack. 

A good jab is the fundamental entre to 
an effective offense. This blow has been 
the deciding factor in many contests. The 
jab may also be used as a defensive 
weapon, 
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A new thumbless boxing glove, designed for 
army, navy, intercollegiate, A. A. U. and in- 


and com me of 

vantages—extra padding over umb ckle 

area prevents injuries incurred while hooking. 

Removal of individual thumb aperture pre- 

vents eye gouging, heeling, holding and hit- 
and reduces 


terscholastic trainin 


ting, amount of clinching. This 

a PF needless injury and tends to 

offer mer and more skillful action for the 
spectators. 


ponent at a safe distance by extending the 

b, as he attacks 

The degree of deception and skill of ex- 
ecution are the two factors that will de- 
termine the success or failure of this blow. 
If a boxer has no previous knowledge of 
when a jab is coming, and if the jab is 
well executed, it will be successful thus 
gaining an advantage for the man who 
jabbed, and, at the same time, placing this 
man in suc ch a position that he can follow 
up this opening with a sustained attack. 

Unfortunately most beginners are not 
particularly interested in footwork or the 
left jab. Many novices pull back their 
left hand in an attempt to hit harder, but 
this constitutes a telegraph. Other begin- 
ners have a tendency to use their natural 
hand—their right 

If the isolated elements or fundamentals 
of the left jab are taught in their proper 
order and then are molded together into 
a well-executed, untelegraphed on-balance 
position, the instructor can feel that the 
boxer is over the first big hurdle and is on 
his way to a successful boxing career. 

Illustration 4 shows a good left jab with 
the proper footwork. Note that the left 
foot is slightly raised. 

Illustration 5 shows an incorrect ad- 
The front foot has remained in 
position and the man has overreached. 

The Straight One-Two: (Illustrations 
6-9, January issue). The straight one-two 
series is the oldest, simplest and most basic 
combination of offensive boxing. 

There are many combinations of two, 
three or more punches that can be used 
in a sustained attack. The ultimate suc- 
cess or failure of a sustained attack will 
depend upon the man’s ability to move 
and hit in good form rapidly. 

For example, the jab of a straight one- 
two series, will force the opponent to 
make a defensive move. If the offensive 
man has moved into proper position on 
the jab, while the defensive man is con- 
sumed with the defensive problem of the 
jab, the straight right hand should be very 
rapidly thrust at the chin of the defensive 
man, before he has had a chance to re- 
cover from the jab. If properly executed, 
the offensive man should be in good posi- 
tion at the finish of the right hand so that 
he could continue to move and hit with 
other left and right-hand blows, thus 
forming a sustained attack which is an ac- 
complishment realized by only a few. 
Most boxers at the finish of one or two 
blows are so badly out of position and off 
balance that they find it impossible to ad- 
vance, even though there is an obvious 
opening. 

In the early stages of teaching the 
straight one-two, the problem of the rap- 
idity of the two blows must be ignored. 
After the men have realized some skill 
with the left jab, they should be paired 
close to each other with their left toes 
touching. It should be pointed out that 
this is the approximate distance of two 
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men at the conclusion of a left jab. 
Since a new habit pattern of the right SIDE STEP 
hand is about to be introduced, the men To LEFT 


should move their right hands from their 
own chins, straight toward the opponent’s 
chin in slow motion by command. As the 
men progress in skill, the tempo should be 
increased. Illustration 10 shows the two 
men in a toe-to-toe position with the man 
in white executing a slow, straight-right 
hand to the chin. 

The next teaching step of this series is 
the combination of both blows in isolated 
steps. For example: the men are paired 
and on guard. The boxer in white, at the 
command “Jab,” will execute his best left 
jab, while concentrating only on this 
movement. The instructor should allow 
a long pause at first. He may give the 
eommand “Check-balance.” 

On checking, if the boxer in white notes 
that his jab was properly executed, he will 
find that his relative position is about toe 
to toe with his opponent. The pause will 
then give him time to concentrate on the 
execution of the right hand. 

Throughout the duration of the course, 
the tempo of this drill should be increased 
until the men are delivering the desired 
one-two series in rapid succession. 

This same formula of isolating the com- 
ponent parts of a blow or series of blows 
should be followed by teaching the left 
hook and other more advanced move- 
ments. 

The defensive man should block both 
of these blows with his right hand. At 
the moment of contact, the glove should 
be raised slightly in front of the chin. The 
arm should be flexed to take the shock. 
Reaching for the blow is a dangerous habit 
and should be avoided. 

Illustration 11 shows the boxer in white 
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starting his right hand after successfully 
putting the boxer in black off balance with 
a jab and simultaneously getting into the 
proper position. 

Left Hook: The first step in teaching 
the left hook is to have the men stand at 
the approximate toe-to-toe position. The 
two men should not touch toes as in the 
one-two drill; their left foot should be 
from eight to ten inches to the left of the 
opponent’s left toe. This position will 
afford a lateral foundation which is de- 
sired in executing a left hook. 

Standing in this close position, the boxer 
in white, in slow motion, should drop the 
left hand and shoulder toward his op- 
ponent’s crouch. The fist, arm and shoul- 
ders should then be rotated to the left, 
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DIAG.3 

thus maneuvering the fist to a lateral plan 
from the right side of opponent’s chin. 
The arm and torso should then be rotated 


as a unit to the right 

The arm should not be moved as 
individual unit separate from the body # 
it will lack force. This swinging later 
motion of the arm should be slightly up 
ward toward the chin. The elbow should 
be lower than the fist in the execution. 

Illustration 12 shows this preliminary 
movement. 

The defensive man should block the 
blow with his right glove. He should 
raise his glove slightly upward and a little 
to the right. The arm muscles should ® 
stiffened to take the shock, as well as ® 
dissipate the force of the blow. The d& 
fensive man should not move away from 
the blow as he will place himself off bak 
ance and vulnerable to the opponents 
right hand. If anything, the defensive 
man should lean toward the left hook, @ 
off-set the penetration of the blow. 

After a few short-range, slow-motm 
drills of the left hook, the men shoul 
deliver the blow from boxing distane® 
This blow should be executed in 
parts: First, by stepping in and secoml 
by hooking. This drill should also ® 
done by command and under control. 

After a fair degree of skill has been 
alized, the men should then practice a left | 
hook in one motion, concentrating om 
elimination of all faults and telegraph® 

A left-jab feint and a right-hand fm 
should be introduced here to precede @ 
left hook. The left hook to the sim 
plexus, like the left hook to the head, 
should be preceded with a feint. r 

Illustration 13 shows boxer LS 
feinting with a right to his o 
head. This feint places the boxer aie 
on the defense and White is now @ | 
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excellent position to deliver a left hook to 
the head 

Left Hook to Solar Plerus: This blow 
js similar in many respects to the left hook 
to the head. The footwork is very similar. 
The men should step in a little wide later- 
ally to the left. The blow can be de- 
seribed as a mixture between a left hook 
to the head and a left upper cut. The 
palm of the closed fist is facing upward 
and the path of the blow is upward and 
inward as shown in Illustration 14. In 
erder to block this blow Black should 
move his left forearm forward so that the 
blow will be taken on the right elbow. 
Illustrations 13 and 14 show White feint- 
ing to the head with a right hand and 
thus is in a good position to deliver a left 
hook to the solar plexus 

In the execution of the double hook, it 
js important that the left fist and shoul- 
der be rapidly withdrawn at the comple- 
tion of the solar plexus blow. The of- 
fensive man will then be in a position to 
rapidly deliver a left hook to the head. 
These two blows should be delivered in 
rapid succession. The left hook to the 


head will lack force and penetration, un- 
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less the left arm is withdrawn and cocked 


at the completion of the solar plexus 
punch 

Parnes: Of the many parry com 
binations, only two of the most effective 


will be presented here. The outside parry 
is particularly effective for use against a 
man with an extended left hand, or it may 
be used successfully against an obvious 
jab. In the execution of this fundamental, 
White parries Black’s left lead outward 
with a left hand and is in an excellent 
position to counter with a straight right 
to Black’s head as shown in Illustration 16 

Parries are used most effectively against 
men who overreach or who fail to step in 
when jabbing. 

Slips: In order to clarify the difference 
between slips and ducks, it may be said 
that a boxer slips straight blows and ducks 
swinging blows 

Slips are used effectively as counter 
moves against left-jab leads. After slip- 
ping outside to the right, a man is in an 
excellent position to counter almost simul- 
taneously with a left hook or jab to the 
head or body. He may slip outside and 
use a delayed right hand counter to the 
head. Illustration 19 shows White slip- 
ping outside Black’s jab 
with a jab to his head. 

The outside slip is the easier to learn 
and far less damaging or dangerous to 
either man. This slip should be taught 
first. Illustration 20 shows White slipping 
outside Black’s jab and hooking to the 
solar plexus or head 

In executing an inside slip, a man should 
move his head slightly to the left allowing 
his opponent's jab to barely miss his right 


and countering 





In Illustration 17, Black has failed to slide 
his left foot in, and as a result is about to 
place himself off balance by overreaching. 
White has pulled back out of reach and is in 
an excellent position to counter with a right 
cross. 


Illustration 18—Black has started to lead 
with a left jab which was telegraphed. White 
has beaten Black to the punch with a left 
jab. In executing this fundamental, it is im- 
portant that White protect his chin with his 
right hand as he slides his left foot forward 
and simultaneously moves his head forward. 

This fundamental requires a cat-like re- 
action; it is very effective as a defense as 
well as an offense and creates many follow-up 
combinations. 


Illustration 19—Black has led with a left 
jab. White has slipped outside, by moving 
his head slightly to the right, thus allowing 
Black’s jab to pass close by White’s left ear. 
Simultaneous with this move, White has coun- 
tered with a straight jab to Black’s chin. 
White should have a wide four-point foot 
foundation to it lateral movement of the 
head which will prevent loss of body-balance. 


Illustration 20—White has slipped outside 
of Black’s left jab. In so doing, he has 
Guage tis folk deoeddee back Gable and 
is in an excellent position to counter with a 
left hook to either the head or plexus. 


ear. A right-hand counter-punch is most 
effective and it may be a straight right to 
the body as shown in Illustration 20 or a 
right cross with the thumb down and the 
elbow high as shown in IIlustration 21. 

{ man may slip inside and deliver a 
delayed left hook to the solar plexus or to 
the head, but this combination is not as 
fast as a right-hand counter-punch. 

\fter the initial slips and counter blows 
have been taught, subsequent follow-up 
blows should be encouraged, as a man is 
in an excellent position to follow up with 
1 sustained attack, as shown in Illustra- 
tions 19, 20, 21 and 22. 

It is important that a man who slips 
has a good lateral foundation to allow 
movement of the head, without forcing 
the rest of the body off balance. 

In slipping a man should keep his eyes 
his head laterally, just 
enough to have the opponent’s jab go by 
either left or right ear. 

Slipping and ducking are recommended 
for short, stocky men. 

Ducking: In ducking a left-hook lead, 
a man has a tendency to duck down to his 
right, thus toward the incoming 


open and move 


going 
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blow, but it is more effective if he moves 
his head with the blow to his left At the 
same time, he should go down, by flexing 
his knees, and, then, by rotating his shoul- 
ders and head to the mght under the 
overswung left hook He is in a good 
position to counter to the solar plexus 
with his own left hook, as shown in Illus- 


tration 51 
Although mght hand leads are infre- 


quent, the same principle is involved. A 


man should first go to the nght with a 
right-hook lead. The man should then go 
down, by flexing the knees and by rotating 


Illustration 21—-White has slipped inside 
of Black’s left jab, permitting Black’s left to 
pass close by White's right ear. Simultaneous 
with this move, White has delivered a right 
cross to Black’s chin. In the execution of 
this blow, White’s right elbow should be 
high and thumb knuckle down. This blow 
is not a hook; it is more of a straight blow. 
White is in a good position to follow up with 
a left hook or to pin Black’s right hand. 


Illustration 22—-White has slipped inside 
of Black’s jab and simultaneously has coun- 
tered with a straight right to the heart. It is 
important in slip movements that the eyes 
be kept open. 


The following seven illustrations demon- 
strate some of the fundamentals that may be 
executed should an opponent lead with his 
right hand. 


Illustration 23—Black has led with his 
right hand. White has dropped his left hand 
slightly; he has tucked his chin down and in 
behind his left shoulder, and is in the act of 
rolling his left in to his right and slightly 
upward. This rolling movement will protect 
White from Black’s right hand and will have 
a tendency to throw Black off balance. From 
this off-balance position, White can counter 
effectively with his right hand. 


The next two illustrations, 24 and 25, 
demonstrate the same fundamental. In Illus- 
tration 23, Black has started a right-hand 
lead, and simultaneous with this move, White 
has started to kick back out of range. Note 
blurr because of the action in Black’s right 
hand and White’s right foot. White is ex- 
ecuting the correct retreat by raising the rear 
foot first. 


Illustration 25 shows Black off balance, be- 
cause White has stepped back and forced 
Black to miss his right-hand lead to the chin. 
White is now in the act of countering with 
a straight right to Black’s chin. 


Illustration 26—Black has led with a 
swinging overhand right hook. White has 
blocked this blow with his left forearm and 
is about to counter with a right upper-cut. 
White can also step back from this blow 
and counter with a right upper-cut. 


Illustration 27—Black has led with an 
everhand right. White has parried this blow 
by extending the left hand. This defensive 
movement will have a tendency to put Black 
off balance. White is in a good position to 
counter with a right hand. 


In Illustration 28, Black has started a right 
hand lead. White has beaten Black to the 
punch with a straight left, and thus put Black 
off balance and made him ineffective. White 
is in good position to counter-punch. 
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Illustration 29—Black has led with a swing- 
ing right hook. White is in the act of duck- 
ing and is about to counter with a right to 
the plexus. He will then be in a position 
to follow rapidly with a left hook to Black's 
head. In executing this duck, White should 
first start with the blow to his right; then 
he should go down, by bending his knees 
and then rotate the body to the left. It 
may be advisable for him to move his left 
foot slightly to the left to catch his balance. 

The next six illustrations, 30-35, demon- 
trate some of the fundamentals that may be 
used when an opponent leads with a long- 
range left hook. 


In Illustration 30, Black has started a tele- 
graphed long-range hook to the head. White 
is in the act of ducking this blow and will 
then counter with a left hook to the plexus. 
Note that White has started with the blow; 
he will then go down and in, by bending h’s 
knees. Note also, that by the rotation of 
the torso, White’s left shoulder is back which 
put him in a good position to deliver a left 
hook with force. 


Illustration 31 shows Black’s left hook 
about to go over White’s head and White’s 
counter hook to the plexus is about to score. 
In delivering this blow, it may be advisable 
for White to move his right foot slightly 
to the right in order to keep his balance. 


Illustration 32—Black has led with a long- 
range hook which White has blocked with 
his right forearm and simultaneously has 
beaten Black to the punch with a left jab. 
In order to execute this fundamental effec- 
tively, White must move his head and weight 
toward Black. 


Illustration 33—Black has led with a left 
hook. White has kicked back, forcing Black 
to miss and lose balance. As White kicked 
back, he also dropped his left shoulder back. 
White is now about to counter with a left 
hook to Black’s chin. 


Illustration 34—Black has started a wide 
left-hook lead. White has beaten him to 
the punch with a straight inside right to the 
chin. This is the punch that Max Schmeling 
used to defeat Joe Louis in their first en- 
counter. 


Illustration 35—Black has started a long- 
range left hook to the head. White has 
blocked this punch with his right forearm 
and simultaneously has pinned Black’s right 
hand. White is now in a good position to 
counter with a straight right to Black’s chin. 


Illustration 36 shows a good defensive in- 
fighting position. White is to the side of 
Black, so that their left shoulders are touch- 
ing. White has Black’s left arm helpless 
under his right arm. White’s left arm and 
forearm protect his body from Black’s right 
hand. White’s head is bent forward to the 
right and thus Black does not have a legal 
head punch. White’s legs are well spread 
and his knees are flexed, thus giving him 
good foundation and defensive position. 

















Basketball Offenses of Interest 


the ends of the fingers at the top of a full 
reach. 

3. Wrist action, with a slight break at 
the pick-up, moving into a smooth wrist 
cock during the shot, with the palm al- 
ways down after the finish. 

4. Coming out of a roll, the player must 
turn in, reaching directly toward the bas- 
ket at the finish. 

This form makes for a fast shot, which 
can be used at the least opening, and a shot 
that amounts to wrist, hand and finger 
control. 


What to Stress in Set-Shooting 


All shooting is most accurate if the arms 
and hands are as nearly as possible di- 
vorced from the body in the movement, 
and the hands and fingers given free play 
in the actual propulsion and control of the 
ball. A full-reaching finish is essential to 
standardize the shot, and to insure the 
greatest guidance and control. In set 
shooting we stress the following points: 
1. Loose finger grip. 2. Shot made prac- 
tically entirely with wrists, the arms and 
body merely accommodating the shot. 
3. A flowing, accelerating motion from the 
preliminary breaking of the wrists to a full 
reach and follow-through. 4. Release with 
some degree of back-spin, insuring finger 
control. 5. Complete body relaxed with 
feet close together either even or in stride. 

I might add that there is no attempt to 
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(Continued from page 6) 


change boys who are good shots, until 
after observation it becomes evident that 
slight changes may bring about improve- 
ment. There are few cases in which boys 
do not need some help, and few cases in 
which it is not necessary to constantly 





In Diagram 1: Three drives with a 
penetrating dribble toward the guard of 
3. Three comes to meet the pass and, up- 
on receiving it, continues to dribble either 
immediately or after a momentary set 
He drives at the guard of 1. The latter 
starts early and, upon receiving the back- 
flip, from 3, either sets or rolls for the bas- 
ket, taking a one-hand shot or driving on 
in, if possible. 

Diagram 2: Two penetrates with a 
dribble toward 3’s guard and flips back to 
3. The latter drives on a dribble at the 
guard of 1. One fakes out and cuts back, 
receiving a bounce or hook. This has been 
one of our most effective maneuvers. 

Diagram 3: Three penetrates on a 
dribble toward the guard of 4. Four 
drives on a dribble toward the guard of 2 
who starts early and sets, as he receives a 
back-flip from 4. This is used against re- 
ceding defenses and results in shots. 

Diagram 4: Two drives toward the 
guard of 3 and flips back to 3, who drives 
toward the guard of 1 and flips the ball 
ahead to him, then fakes a screen and cuts 
toward the basket. One, upon receiving 
the ball, fakes a dribble and raises the ball 
above his head for a two-hand overhead 
pass, in case 3 is clear. This is used against 
teams who are changing men on our 
screens. 

Diagram 5: Two drives on a dribble 
toward the guard of 3. Three, upon re- 
ceiving the ball drives with a dribble to- 
ward the guard of 1, and after a slight 
change of pace, continues to roll for the 
basket, rather than flipping the ball back 
to 1. This maneuver is used sparingly and 
only after it has been set up by a con- 
tinuous use of the back-flip and when the 
spacing is right. 


check on shooting form. I believe that 
shooting slumps are, to a large degree 
caused by an unconscious loss of shoot. 
ing form, and that a coach has, as one of 
the greatest aids he can give a team, th 
duty of constantly checking on this impor. 
tant item with each individual 


Importance of Shooting and Driving 


It is my belief that the two most im 
portant offensive fundamentals of th 
game are shooting and driving. Conse 
quently, we spend much time and place 
much stress on these phases of the game 
The old saying that, “Good shots are bom 
and not made,” is a weak answer tos 
coach’s most vital problem, because shoot- 
ing can be taught and most boys can be 
come reasonably good shots or better, if 
given the needed help 

Our game as a whole allows a great deal 
of freedom in shooting, because it is im 
possible to get the best results in shooting 
unless the boys are constantly shooting 
minded. This means that at times ther 
will be a problem of getting the boys t 
earn the best shots they can secure, but 
they can usually be brought to this by “ne 
shooting” one-end drills of short duration 
I would much rather have a club err @ 
the side of too much freedom, rather thar 
get the mental attitude of fearing to shoot, 
because of what the opponents might @ 
with the ball. 
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In playing against zone defenses we use 
sn entirely different method of attack. 
The following principles are stressed: 

1. Constant, fast passing with fake shots 
gad more passes and eventually fake 

and shots. 

9. Slow break with the plan of making 
the opponents do all the running and ball 
chasing until the shift is demoralized. 

3. Only the best of shots taken 

4. Standing one-handed and set 
handed shots are favored. 

Against the different zones we use the 
set-ups, shown in Diagrams 6 and 7. 

We also have on tap a combination of- 
fense to use in case an opponent employ- 
ig a zone attempts to spot our players 
man for man and still keep in the zone. 
This becomes a checking defense, and it is 
then necessary to move out of set positions 
and do some cutting and changing of posi- 
ton with constant passing, but with less 
drive than against any man-for-man. 

With the free-shooting game which we 
play, it is necessary to stress defense, be- 
q@use we are going to give the opponents 
the ball many times, and we must play the 
defense well, if we are to win any of the 
gmes where our shooting temporarily 
dumps. We use an assigned man-for-man 
defense, changing only on effective screens. 
We have specific defenses for every con- 
eivable type of screen, and practice these 
in drills earlier in the season, as well as 
when we are preparing to meet scouted 
opponents. Against the opponent’s break, 
we retreat fast, as soon as the ball is lost, 
with the first two men back playing the 
basket zone, and the last three coming fast 
down the middle, attempting to stop any 
dmbbler or to intercept cross-court passes. 
Against delayed offenses, one of our main 
tjectives is to keep the ball out of deep 
ine throw line territory, and to do this, 
we play to the side and ahead of passed 
men, and lead opponents who are attempt- 
ig to cut across to meet the ball inside. 
In these cases, we constantly play for in- 
letceptions. A considerable number of our 
tfensive drills are designed to develop this 
phase of our defense. We seldom use a 
ful-floor, forcing defense, unless behind 
lite in the game. On rare occasions we 
lave played zone, both 3-2 and 2-1-2, but 
iis is not a standard practice. On de- 
fasive rebounds, we attempt to cut out 
ponents in rebound territory, using our 
Miside defensive men to fill in for pos- 
"mon of the ball when necessary. 

We substitute freely since the tip-off elim- 
Mion, because this practice has seemed 
bring results. It is nearly impossible 
aad probably unwise to attempt to play a 

breaking, hard driving game without 
the players with rest. This year 

Weare substituting entire units, giving the 
Matting line-up a rest of from four to six 
M@utes during the middle part of each 

It has been found that reserves, even 
inferior as a team, can go in fresh 
iad do quite well for short periods. This 
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practice breaks the playing time of the 
regulars into periods of not more than 
seven or eight minutes, and they stand the 
pace and keep their drive and alertness 
better than when used too steadily. With 
this system, the players seem to stand up 
well throughout the long schedule of games 
which we play in the Northern Division 
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of the Coast Conference, each team play- 
ing sixteen conference games. This is 
probably because they never reach such 
stages of exhaustion that they cannot com- 
pletely recover within a few hours. 

A fast, driving game is popular with 
players and spectators alike, and in my 
opinion is effective with most squads as 
far as winning is concerned. This type of 
play can be used without injury to play- 
ers, and is actually good for them, if 
proper use of substituting privileges is 
made. 


Il. Offense in the 
Southwest 


By Henry Iba 
Oklahoma A. & M. 


WO offensive weapons are charac- 
teristic of Southwest Conference 
basketball: 1. Post play (single and 
double); and, 2. Fast-breaking offenses. 
If teams are not scoring from fast 
breaks, they will set up on the offense as 
follows: Featuring post play, they will 
make their screens on the defensive for- 
wards. After the ball has gone to the 
post, they will break their guards to the 
outside, the forwards to the inside, for 12 
to 15-foot shots. Emphasis is placed on 
the one-handed shot, and terrific follow- 
up play. 
The Oklahoma Aggies’ offense is built on 
a passing and screening game, the idea in 
mind being not to let the opposing defense 
play a practice position. Against a good 
defense, it is impossible for our offense to 
be effective if we elect to shoot on the 
third or fourth pass. 


Three Distinct Types of Offense 


Due to the changes coming about in de- 
fensive play in our section, we find it nec- 
essary to carry three distinct types of of- 
fense: 1. Screening game; 2. Screening 
and revolving game against a man-to-man 
defense; and, 3. Passing game against a 
zone defense. 

In Illustration 8, X3 passes to X1 and 
goes behind X1 and under the basket. X4 
goes behind X2 and under the basket. X5 
comes up on the free-throw line, outer half 
of the circle. X1 dribbles to the middle. 
X2 goes on outside of X1, taking a pass. 
X2 should get the shot. 

In Illustration 9, X5 comes up on the 
free-throw line, outer half of circle. X3 
passes to X5, then goes on inside of X1 
and on under basket. X4 goes inside of 
X2 and under the basket. X1 comes 
across and outside of X5, occasionally tak- 
ing the ball for a drive shot or set shot 
from the deep corner. X2 comes across 
on the outside of X5, taking the ball on 
the pass. X2 should get the shot. 

It is important that both guards after 
going to the basket should cross and con- 
tinue to the other side of floor in order to 
get the full effect of the revolving offense. 
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Physical Training and 
Naval Aviation 


HE Secretary of the Navy has announced a plan 

for training Navy flyers which will be of interest 
to all the men and women who have been engaged in 
physical education work, as indeed it is to all of our 
people. 

Briefly summarized, the Navy apparently feels 
that to win this war, we must have flyers who are 
tougher, stronger, and who have more fight and en- 
durance than the enemy. The Navy apparently be- 
lieves that one way to develop a strong fighting 
foree is by, and through, athletic sports and exer- 
cises. Consequently, the announcement indicates 
that the Navy will lease four large universities, one 
on each coast, one in the South and one in the Mid- 
dle West. At each of these base institutions twenty- 
five hundred aviation cadets will be enrolled. The 
men in each of these centers will be given three 
months of basic training, consisting largely of ath- 
leties and body-building exercise, such activities as 
ditch digging, wood chopping, jujitsu, boxing and 
hand-to-hand fighting. 

To do this job the Navy will employ several hun- 
dred of our leading school and college coaches, ath- 
letiec directors, and trainers. Following the course 
of instruction and training in these base centers, 
the men will be sent to other camps for training 
and aviation. 

To those of us who have always believed that ath- 
letie training, and especially training in combat 
sports and in personal-contact games are of value 
in military and naval training, this announcement 
is encouraging. As we have so often pointed out, 
we are an athletic people. The critics may charge 
that we are a nation of spectators, but the fact is the 
American youth, almost from babyhood, engages in 
sports and contests. We have the spirit of competi- 
tion, part of which is engendered by our games. 
This spirit of competition in football, for instance, 
is very much akin to the spirit of competition in air 
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fighting. We congratulate the men of the Nayy 
who, by this action, indicate that they not only ap 
preciate the value to be found in rough and hardy 
games such as football, basketball, boxing and the 
like, but also understand America and the Ameriecay 
boys and men. 


We predict that the boys who are trained under | 


the supervision of Lieutenant Commander Tom 
Hamilton, former Navy coach, and his assistants 
will be the toughest, the most aggressive, and the 
best flyers and fighters in this present war. 


Post War Athletics 


GREAT many people are looking ahead to the 
post-war period and are attempting to guess 

what conditions will be like, when the war has been 
won. One prominent educator is of the opinion that 
things will be in such shape after the war that edu. 
eational institutions will not have any time or use 
for intercollegiate athletics. A suggestion that 
comes from another source is to the effect that fol 
lowing this war or, in fact, now, the several state 
legislatures should pass laws making military train. 
ing compulsory in all of the public and private 
schools of America. Still another thought that has 
been advanced is that we will be so hard up after the 
war, that it will be impossible for us to give am 
time to intercollegiate or interscholastic sports. 

Far be it from us to assume the role of a prophet 
We may, however, be permitted to record our gues 
along side of the guesses of others, granting at th 
same time, that these gentlemen who have advaneel 
the opinions stated above are qualified to speak 
with more authority than are we. It may be mer 
tioned that following other wars there has alway 
been a great deal of interest in sports of variom 
kinds. We have a notion that this war will not 
an exception. We know that both the Army and th 
Navy have placed their stamp of approval on inter 
collegiate athletics, which of course means also it 
terscholastic athletics. We anticipate that, poss 
bly before this editorial reaches any of our readers, 
some important announcements will come from 
authoritative sources which will strengthen what 
ever we may have said now and in the past regant 
ing the place that highly competitive athletics hav 
in developing a strong fighting force. 

During, and immediately following, the last wat 
a great many of our people who were interested 
physical education matters expressed their opinion 
freely. We have looked through the reports of ti 
National Collegiate Athletic Association meetings 
back in those days and present herewith statemenlt 
from different men who were at that time prom 
nent in physical education and athletic circles. 

Major Palmer E. Pierce, N.C.A.A. President 
1916: ‘‘Soerates expressed the underlying thought 
‘No citizen has a right to be an amateur in the mat 
ter of physical training. It is a part of his prof 
sion as a citizen to keep himself in good conditit® 
and ready to serve his state at a moment’s notice’ 
All history shows that a healthy state require’? 
healthy citizenry. Just as soon as the inhabitai® 
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of a country begin to disintegrate physically, decay 
sets in all around and the existence of the state is 
jeopardized. I wish to emphasize the necessity ol 
preparing the greater part of our man power so 
that it can be efficiently used for defense on the out- 
break of war.’’ 

Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, August, 
1917: ‘‘The encouragement of college athleties by 
intercollegiate games is in itself stimulating and 
beneficial, when it does not lead to such specializa- 
tion as restricts the value of college athletics to a 
few specialists and denies it to the student body at 
large. It ought never to be forgotten that the pri- 
mary purpose of collegiate athletics is a large num- 
ber of sound bodies, rather than a small number of 
athletic specialists. The military usefulness of this 
principle is obvious, but it is further fortified by all 
those considerations which look to our national 
strength as based upon vigorous manhood.’’ 

Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, Decem- 
ber, 1917: ‘‘How will the younger men be made 
ready for what they will shortly be called upon to 
do? Colleges will answer that question by encour- 
aging college athletics, and emphasizing those 
games which insure that all the student body will 
be benefited by them. Intercollegiate games stimu- 
late interest and should be encouraged. The stimu- 
lus of athletics, both in an improved morale and in 
an improved body, is everywhere recognized. Let 
ithe emphasized more now that the need for youths 
of sinew and stuff is more felt than ever before.’’ 

President William H. P. Faunce, Brown Univer- 
sity, 1917: ‘‘If our students are encouraged merely 
to sit in their rooms and mope, to lament for absent 
friends and question their own motives and their 
own fate, the spirit of the American college is weak- 
med, and its service to the nation impeded. The 
same hearty, wholesome games that have proved 
essential at the front are essential behind the front 
today. We have all read of the British company 
that went ‘over the top’ kicking a football before 
them. That may not be in good form and the story 
may not be true. But it is certain that kicking the 
football before going over the top is one of the best 
possible preparations for meeting either victory or 
defeat with a steady heart. If we take a lesson from 
the camps we shall provide for a far more general 
participation in games by college students.”’ 

Dr. G. L. Meylan, Columbia University (who 
went to France in September, 1917, to organize 
‘ports in the French army under auspices of the 
American Y.M.C.A.), 1918: ‘‘One of the most defi- 
ute lessons taught by the world war is that ath- 
leties have real military value. They serve admir- 
ably for the development of essential soldierly qual- 
ities, such as agility, endurance, courage, judgment, 
mitiative, adaptability, and perseverance. That 

rican soldiers possess these qualities in large 
measure, and that they were acquired through par- 
pation in athletics, is the opinion of military ex- 
rts who have expressed themselves on the sub- 

Jeet.”’ 
Dr. James H. McCurdy, Springfield Y.M.C.A. 
, 1919: ‘*Sir George Newman, in his report 
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to the British Ministry of Health for August, 1919, 
concludes: ‘The war has compelled us to realize 
more clearly the value to the state of healthy, well- 
grown children and adolescents, and of all educa- 
tional and social measures conducive to this end, a 
practical and comprehensive scheme of physical 
training stands in the foremost place.’ Monsieur 
Henri Paté, Deputy for Paris, in introducing to the 
Chamber of Deputies (France), Session of 1919, a 
compulsory physical education bill, states: ‘Physi- 
cal education is not merely a means for making fu- 
ture soldiers; its purport is higher and more gen- 
eral; and whichever way the conflicts arising be- 
tween nations may be settled in the future, it pos- 
sesses a primordial interest which is to give each 
man that physical and mental balance no man can 
dispense with, if he wants to discharge his duties 
in society. Moreover, would not this ideal, if it 
were realized, constitute the best military prepara- 
tion? The best means to develop our children into 
men capable of defending (should that so happen) 
their property, their freedom and honor, is not to 
have them play at being soldiers, but to compel them 
to practice such physical exercises as may develop 
their muscles and strengthen their courage. So, no 
scholar battalions, but fresh air, hygiene, athletics 
and exercises that harden the body.’ ”’ 

Hon. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, 1919: 
‘*It was the product of your training that came to 
these (officers’ training) camps. The young men 
from the colleges crowded into them. They quickly 
took on as much military training as was necessary ; 
but it was what they had learned in the classroom 
of the colleges that made their minds subtle and 
flexible. What they learned in the gymnasium and 
on the college athletic field gave their bodies a cer- 
tain capacity for endurance and resistance that 
made this training exceedingly easy, and speedily 
filled the army of the United States with an enor- 
mous number of highly trained, invaluable, usable 
leaders of men. 

‘“‘Tf it had not been for the college gymnasium 
and the athletic field, I venture to say that the 
American army could not have been officered in any 
such small space of time, for we needed, not only 
the trained mind and trained muscles of the Amer- 
ican youth, but we needed the spirit of fair play. 
We needed the spirit of teamwork, the spirit of or- 
ganized games, which has come to be characteristic 
of college athletics. We needed all that, and it was 
a contribution of inestimable value, and one which 
in any future emergency that confronts this coun- 
try we must look to you again to supply.’’ 


What the Schools Are Doing 


N THE December issue, it was suggested that 
athletic directors and coaches inform us regard- 
ing their contributions to the physical fitness pro- 
gram. Some of the reports are printed in this issue; 
others will appear in subsequent issues. All read- 
ers are invited to contribute. Your suggestions may 
be just the ones needed. 
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Warming-Up 


Definition: Warming-up* is the act of 
exercising to a non-treppe level just prior 
to the event in which one wishes to par- 
ticipate in order’: 1. To get the benefit 
of the treppe effect; 2. To remove the 
effects of the possible early contracture; 
3. To increase the body temperature so 
that heat will be produced in order that; 
(a) the muscle tonus will be improved, 
(b) the relaxation period will be short- 
ened, and (c) the tearing or pulling of 
muscles will be prevented; 4. To improve 
the circulation of the blood so that (a) 
the underlying biochemical reactions will 
be increased, (b) the flow of blood to the 
exercised parts will be increased; and 5 
To make certain cardio-respiratory ad- 
justments. 

The intensity of the ensuing exercise, 
however, will determine the extent of the 
non-treppe level. 

The things which will determine the 
effects of warming up are as follows: 

1. The Speed of Movement. Each in- 
dividual has an optimum rate of which 
he is his own judge. 

2. The Resistance That Is Encountered. 
This is the amount of weight or of re- 
sistance used as an auxiliary implement. 

3. The Condition of the Individual. 
The amount of sleep one gets, the diet 
one uses, the efficiency with which the 
body uses the nutritive material, the 
elimination of waste, previous exercise, 
ete., will determine the condition of an 
individual. 

4. The Age of the Individual. One's 
age will make a big difference in the effect, 
the extent, and the nature of the warm-up. 
Likewise, age will determine the extent of 
the protoplasmic materials in proportion 
to the quantity of connective tissues. 

5. The Duration of the Warm-Up. The 
extent of the warm-up will be determined 
by the intensity of the activity which is 
to follow, by previous exercises, by age, 
etc. 

6. The Position of the Body. The type 
of activity which is to follow will deter- 
mine to a large extent the position of the 
body during the warm-up. Examples: In 
golf, swinging the clubs; In basketball, 
shooting and dribbling; In baseball, field- 
ing and batting. 

7. The Sex of the Individual. The 
tempo of the warm-up may be deter- 
mined by sex. 

8. The Psychic Conditions. Individuals 
perform consistently better, if the environ- 


* Uniess otherwise indicated, exercise in this 
paper is synonymous with warming up. 
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ment is changed at the psychological 
time 

9. The Temperature. Muscles do bet- 
ter work with an increase of temperature. 
This increase is aided by the use of mas- 
sages, and of extra clothing such as sweat 
shirts, sweat pants, etc. 

The physical properties of muscles are 
contractibility, irritability, conductivity, 
and metabolism. When a muscle is stimu- 
lated, its elastic properties are such that 
its length is appreciably reduced and it 
tends to take this length, unless prohibited 
from doing so by some external force or 
obstacle. Moreover, when a muscle re- 
sponds, certain rather definite and specific 
changes of a mechanical and a chemical 
character occur within it. Heat, electricity, 
and sound are also produced in the 
muscle. 

A greater volume of blood flows to all 
parts of the body during the warm-up 
period, and particularly to the contracting 
muscles. The mechanical response of the 
muscle does not begin immediately upon 
the application of the stimulus, but only 
after a short interval—the latent period. 
When a muscle contracts and relaxes, the 
circulation of the blood to the working 
parts is aided. The mechanical changes 
which take place in a contracting muscle 
have been demonstrated, time and time 
again, by the use of the kymograph. 
It has been shown that the duration 
of the latent period is less than that 
of either the contracting or of the relax- 
ing period, and that the contracting 
muscle requires less time for its reaction 
than the relaxing muscle requires. It is 
common knowledge that muscles work in 
pairs, and thus it can be seen easily that 
these muscles must work in near unison, if 
the most efficient work is to be obtained 
from the muscle. On account of the dis- 
crepancy in the length of time between 
the contracting and the relaxing period of 
a muscle, the contracting muscle gets the 
jump on its antagonist which may be 
pulled, strained, or even ruptured. Proper 
warming-up of the muscle tends to dimin- 
ish this discrepancy between the time of 
the contraction and the relaxation phases; 
thus, proper warming-up aids in prevent- 
ing injury to the muscles by pulling. 

At this time it is important to point 
out something about the viscous fluids 
through which the muscles must act. The 
oan of the muscle fluids acting 

1. Gou A. &., and Dye, J. A. B 


zercise 
— its ae ee S. Barnes and 
Company, New York, 1935, p. 389. 


through the structural framework of th 
same muscle tends to retard the move 
ment of contraction. 

Hill? has shown that the viscosity of the 
muscles acts as a “brake” and pr 
them from responding fast enough to 
themselves apart. Viscosity, the 
tends to act as a governor of the speed 
which mechanical work can be done, i 
it tends to hold the muscle within 
limits of safety. 

Too rapid a movement, or an insufial 
warm-up is, therefore, wasteful of pola 
ti. energy and hence is relatively ime 
fident in relationship to the efficieng 
which can be secured by the proper wank 
up. The heat produced by the perfome 
ing muscles in warming up tends to less 
the resistance of the viscous fluid. 

The facts indicate that, follow 
periods of rest after exercise, there #1 
greater amount of internal muscle rest 
ance which antagonizes and diminishes tk 
output of the muscle machine? It is,# 
if it were during a rest period, that th 
muscle becomes “set” only to becom 
“limbered up” during the warming 
period. 

Heat plays a very important parts 
muscular contraction. From Van Holi 
law, we know that for each rise of t@ 
degrees in temperature chemical reaction 
are increased in rate from two to thm 
times, whereas, physical reactions are ® 
creased once. Heat, then, within certal 
limits accelerates all phases of the me& 
cular contraction. The latent period # 
shortened, and the rapidity and effective 
ness of the contraction are increas 
whereas, the relaxation phase is especiallf 
accelerated. In the first contraction @# 
muscle following rest in man, the = 
chanical response is markedly prolongtl 
and the tension that is developed is @& 
siderably less than that of a similar® 
sponse after mild exercise. Warming® 
increases the approach to a maximum @ 
tent of contraction and sets the musde® 
readiness to do its most efficient work. # 
muscular movements are carried out @ 
quickly, very little actual work wil & 
done by them and their efficiency wil ® 
low. On the other hand, if they are @ 
out very slowly, a very large 

f work will be accomplished, but a 

(Continued on page 36) 
‘Hil, a Vv. “The Maximum Woks 
Mechanical Efficiency of Huma 
cles and Their Most Soonotnical So 
tem ae. of Physiology, 


3. Hin, V., Muscular Movement @ 
McGraw Hill Book Company, 
York, 1927, p. 42. 
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Off to a Boom Year in Track 


@ The starter’s gun opens one of the greatest years in American track history. 
Viewed as a builder of youth and morale, track will play a role of increasing 
importance in America’s victory drive. Track programs are under way for the 
Army, Navy and Marines . . . the A. A. U. Championships will go on as 
scheduled . . . the First Pan-American Games are to be held in Buenos Aires. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the hemisphere, millions of Ameri- 
cans will participate in organized track. 

To coaches who build great teams, the name Spalding represents the finest 
in track shoes. Spalding has taken part in the outfitting of every U.S.Olympic 
Track and Field Team since the revival of the Olympic Games in 1896. 









THE SPALDING 11 T 


THE SPALDING T 17 


The perfect shoe for schoolboy 
sprinters. Excellent fitting and 
durable construction. Service 
able black horsehide uppers. 
Instep reinforcement. Remov 
able spikes, Pair, only $6.75 

r T 51 with stationary spikes, 
Pa 5.95). 


The most popular track shoe in America 
Endorsed by top-rank coaches. Ideal for 
dash and middle distance. Light and 
glove-fitting—Selected yellow back kan 
garoo. Flexible oak leather soles. Hand 
forged, stationary spikes, Pair, $9.35 
(or 11 TR with removable spikes, Pa‘r, 
$10.00). 


11 T Trade Price $6.95 
11 TR Trade Price $7.50 


r, $ 
T 17 Trade Price $5.00 
T 51 Trade Price $4.50 
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System Play versus Free Play 


(Continued from page 6) 


teams, however, can utilize variety and so 
possess continuity in play. In fact, the 
system team may be a wild-passing and 
wild-shooting team 

The free-play teams and the system 
teams utilize the same fundamental or 
basic plays of basketball. The only dif- 
ference is in the philosophy behind their 
use of these fundamentals. All basketball 
teams score by the following basic play 
situations. First, the fake; the offensive 
player gets away from a defensive player 
by a fake and dribbles around to score or 
set up a two-on-one situation. Second, the 
offensive player obtains a shot by a direct 
cut. The cut may be over or behind the 
defensive guard. Third, the offensive 
player obtains a shot by using the cut- 
over or pivot type of screen play. The 
player in possession of the ball sets up 
the screen. One or more players cut over 
and around the player with the ball. Last, 
a player scores by the use of the pick-off 
screen. One offensive player screens off 
another offensive player’s guard to free a 
player for a shot. The offensive player 
dribbles around the pick-off or receives a 
pass from a third player by cutting over 
the pick-off player. On a defensive switch 
the pick-off player may be free to receive 
a pass. Variation in basketball 
from the multitudinous possibilities of 
movement and arrangement of players to 
effect these basic plays or combinations 
of them. 

The following are reasons why a system 
game is easier for a school team. System 
plays with continuity maintain floor bal- 
ance. The coach can be sure that only one 
player cuts for the basket at a time. A 
system assures team play; the plan of 
action is determined. The personal prej- 
udices of the players can be controlled. 
For example, a few years ago a good senior 
Lowell team was graduated. The succeed- 
ing team was to be composed of talented 
juniors who thought a great deal about 
their own shooting opportunities. The 
center of that team was a team-minded 
senior. Early in the practice season this 


comes 


boy mentioned the possible four other 
members of the team by name and then 
said, “Say, when am I going to get a 
shot?” Two of the junior players had 
been star junior high school players and 
were jealous of each other. The team 
had a successful season because plays were 
designed with the senior player as the 
feeder. The coach can utilize the indi- 
vidual abilities of his players and take 
advantage of the opponents’ weaknesses 
in a more controlled manner and with 
effective repetition. System play affords 
a framework for player habits which 
speeds up teaching an effective repertoire 
of plays for secondary school players. 


A Three-Man Offensive System 

Three-man systems speed up teaching 
players offensive and defensive reactions 
The play situations recur faster. Weak- 
nesses in individual skills and techniques 
show up and special corrective drills are 
given to the players who need them. In 
fact the three-man systems are drills in 
individual fundamentals as well as team- 
play situations, both offensive and defen- 
sive. There is a direct carry over to the 
five-man system. There is no basic play 
situation that involves five players that 
can not be duplicated by three players. 
The defensive players learn to recognize 
the type of screen used against them and 
they scissor or shift according to the de- 
fensive method desired. Each three-man 
system emphasizes certain objectives 
which will be explained in the discussion 
of the system. 

Three-man pass and cut-system: (Dia- 
gram 10) Player 1 passes to player 2 and 
cuts for the basket to receive a return 
pass. The cutter may cut over or behind 
his defensive player. Player 3 who did 
not pass or receive the pass takes the 
place of the passer. The system requires 
that: (1) The passer cut for the basket. 
(2) The player who neither received nor 
passed the ball takes the place of the pass- 
er. (3) Effect continuity to the play, by 
passing off to the player taking the place 
of the passer. This drill is of particular 





DIAG. 10 
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DIAG. 11 


importance to beginners. No dribbling is 
permitted The offensive | laver protects 
the ball by arm vements, fakes and 


pivots. The first off ion of a 
player should be a pass or shot 
The dribble reaction should follow a fake 
shot, pass or step exce] 
defensive player blocking the path to the 
basket. The offensive basketball player 
with the ball is the quarterback of the 
basketball team. He must be sure the new 
pass is effectively received by a member 
of his team. The offensive player must 
be sure the receiver is open. It is upt 
the passer to direct a change of direction 
if necessary. The offensive player must 
always keep his pivot foot on the floor 
It is often necessary to withhold a pass 
Defensively the drill emphasizes that: (1 
The guard retreat immediately on a pass 
(2) The guard maintain a defensive po: 
tion at all times. (3) It is most important 
to guard the offensive player immediately 
after a shot or pass 

Individual fake play, three-man system 
(Diagram 11) Player 1 fakes to the guanl 
and attempts to dribble by for a score 
(2} If player 1 fails to elude his guard, ke 
passes off to player 2, who moves to li 
original position when 1 stops the dribble 
(3) Three moves to position, and 2 and! 
move to position 3 on the pass-off. Offer 
sive principles: (1) Utilize a variety d 
fakes. (2) Fake to massed lane and dnb 
ble down the open lane. (3) Dribble 
must learn to protect the ball against al 
opponents. (4) The dribble play may 
win, but should never lose anything. Whe 
the dribbler is stopped, it should be a a 
nal for a pass-off or a pass to a cutter 
Defensive principles: (1) The guard mus 
expect a dribble from the offensive playet 
who has not dribbled. (2) The guard mus 
counter an offensive foot movement of the 
offensive player. (3) Never jump or lest 
the floor to block a faked shot or pas 

Three-man pivot play. (Diagram 2 
Explanation of play: (1) Player 1 pase 
to player 2 at the post and cuts by dat 
to 2. (2) Player 2 fakes to 3 but step 


ensive reat 


reaction 


t when there Is i 
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COACHES BUILD 
| “YOUTH MOVEMENT?” |. 
THE AMERICAN WAY | 


By L. B. Ieely, President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 








ITLER’S basic 
challenge to 
the American 
way was insidiously 


prepared long be- 





fore he massed his 
airplanes and tanks for battle. 
His “‘Youth Movement” 


shalled an entire generation of Ger- 


mar- 


man youth and trained them to the 


“ideals” of conquest and destruction. 


Without any such patriotic fan- 


fare or the high-sounding title of 


“Youth 


coaches have long been creating the 


Movement,’ American 
basis of a youth program that was 
destined to be democracy’s answer 
to the dictators’ challenge. 

In Youth’s most receptive and 
formative years, interest in sport has 
given coaches in schools and col- 
leges a route to the hearts and minds 
of our young people more direct than 
that enjoyed by either preacher, 
teacher or parent. 

While guiding young America in 
physical activities designed to build 
physical health and stamina, most 
of you have instinctively recognized 
your larger opportunity to mold 
character and instill the ideals of 
fair play and good citizenship. 

While building the physical quali- 
ties that have formed our first line 
of defense in the present emergency, 
you have patiently instilled also the 
elements of self-reliance. courage, 
team-work, fair play and self-respect 
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that are the foundation and hope 


of democracy. 


You have already seen 


the results in the superb conduct of 


Americans at Pearl Harbor, at Wake 
Island and in the Philippines. 

By foully charging, “before the ball 
was passed,” the Japs gave our men 
a bad first quarter in the Pacific, but 
any coach in America would slap 
our boys on the back for the way 
they fought and would know they 


were going back 1n to win. 








Chey will win because their inborn 
love of athletics and strenuous com- 
petitive games, which you have pa- 
tiently fostered, has kept American 
Youth athletic in mind and body. 
They will win because you have 
taught them courage, persistence, 
team play and the value of freedom. 
They will win because, largely from 
you, they have learned they are 
hghting for things greater and finer 
than are Hitler and the “ Japanazis.” 

From a favorable observation 
post, as president of Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., | have for many years 
watched the growth of American 
interest in all fields of sport. With 
have had 


urge to encourage wider participa- 


my associates | a vast 


some of 


tion in sport through the develop- 
ment of better implements of exer- 
cise and athletic contests. 


| have had the friendship and 
valued cooperation of many of you 
in improving the material and de- 
sign that goes into today’s baseballs, 
footballs, basketballs, softballs, golf 
clubs and balls, tennis rackets and 
balls, badminton, squash, handball 


and gym equipment. 


| felt that the production of this 
kind of equipment was a vital factor 
in preparing the defense of our coun- 
try. | knew that every improvement 
in equipment would be a help to you 
in your great job of building the 
physical and moral stamina required 
to man our guns, ships, tanks and 
planes if we were called upon to 
use them. 

Now that war has come to us it is 
satisfying to know that we shall have 
victory and peace the earlier because 
of the qualities that you have built 
into American youth. Your “Youth 
Movement” which is now a basic 
defense of our Land and its princi- 
ples will in due time have its glorious 
opportunity also to function cre- 
atively in the building of a greater 
America and a finer world. 
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Di‘AG. 13 











with his foot on the side by which 1 cuts, 
and fakes a pass to 1. (3) Player 2 steps 
back toward player 3 which is the signal 
for player 3 to cut to the original posi- 
tion of player 1 to receive the pass-off or 
continuity pass. Player 2 cuts to the po- 
sition of 3 on the pass-off pass. Plaver 1 
is the new pivot man at position 2. (4) 
Drill the continuity before the scoring pos- 
sibilities of play. (5) Seoring variations 
of play: (a) Pivot man ean shoot. (b) 
Pivot man can fake to 1 and dribble for 
a shot. (c) Pass to cutter 1 for a shot. 
(d) Cutter 1 may return the pass to the 
pivot man 2, who cuts for the basket, after 
passing to 1 or 1 may pass off to 3 who 
cuts to the original 1 position. (e) If the 
pivot man, 2, dribbles and stops, player 3 
may move his defensive man down the 
side line toward the end line and then cut 


Advanced Parallel Bars 


kets) (Illustrations 6 and 7): This trick 
is very simple for some pei formers but 
may cause trouble for others. The com- 
mon fault is that the performer does not 
hold long enough to the bars, prior to the 
vigorous throw from the shoulders. As 
he throws from the shoulders he should 
force an arch into the back and should 
lift the head vigorously. He should also 
reach back with the hands, if he wants 
to catch position 

In beginning this trick the performer, 
first, should learn the peach basket to an 
upper-arm hang. He should try reaching 
up with the arms between the bars as he 
arches the back; in this case he will not 
try to catch the upper-arm, hang or sup- 
port position 

This trick be executed with all 
kinds of variations such as peach basket 
to an upper-arm hang; to a support; to 
a cross-arm catch; with a half twist; to 
a glide-kip (Illustration 8); and to a 
shoulder-balance or handbalance. 


a support 


sky 


Mounts 


Flying Kip with a Half Turn'to Uppe: 


Arm Hang: In learning this trick the 


nN 
Nm 


over 2 lor a ittempt. (1) When 
player 1 stops his dribble, after receiving 
the ball from pivot 2, the pivot man may 
screen for 5 who After 

) ) if 


3 cuts over : cuts out to the original 


score 


cuts over as in (e) 


position of | for the 
floor shot 


continuity pas? or a 


T/ ee-mar pie ~ofh a een play ( Dia- 
gram 13) Explanation: (1) Player 1 pass- 
es to player 2 and screens 2's guard 


taught never to foul in 
screen; if the defensive 
player of 1 avoids screening, nothing can 
be done except to start a new continuity 
(2) Player 3 cuts to the original position o1 
| to receive a pass from 2. Two cuts for 
the basket over the screen of 1, to receive 
a return pass from 3. (3) After player 2 
cuts over the screener 1, 1 cuts out to the 
original position of 2 to receive the con- 
tinuity or pass-off pass from 3. Seoring 
variations of the play: (a) Three passes 
to 2. (b) Three may pass to screener 1, 
cutting for the basket, after 2 cuts over 
him. (c) Sereener 1 may receive a pass 
from 2. (d) Screener 1 may cut back over 
cutter 2, the moment 2 cuts by, and re- 
ceive a pass from 3 


Screener must be 


attempting to 


The screener is use- 
ful as a screener only up to the moment 
the cutter cuts past him; after that the 
screener should make himself useful as a 
potential scorer or as a pass-off or feed 
man. 

Two-man-with-the-dribble play: (Dia- 
gram 14) Explanation: (1) Player 2 picks 
off player 1’s guard. (2) Player 1 with 


(Continued from page 6) 


performer should drape one bar with a 
mat. He should try to execute the turn 
while he has maximum height. He should 
hang on with the right or left hand, de- 
pending which way he turns. After the 
turn, this hand is then placed on the 
other bar. Throughout the trick the en- 
deavor should be to keep the legs over 
the center of the bar. 

Flying Kip to Support (Illustration 9): 
This trick demands a maximum pull from 
the shoulders as the legs are directed up- 
ward at a forty-five degree angle. The 
performer leans slightly backward, and 
as he catches the bar, his legs are in a 
half-lever position. 

Back Uprise to a Handbalance, Fol- 
lowed Immediately by a Back Somersault 
to a Support: This stunt may be used 
very effectively in a routine on account 
of its excellent continuity. The uprise to 
a handbalance should be executed per- 
fectly if the somersault is to be done 
properly. 

Glide Kip to Immediate Upward Shoot 
to Upper Arm Hang (Illustration 10): 
This trick is somewhat similar to a dis- 
locator move. As the performer pulls 
and kicks vigorously backward, he tries 











| 
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DIAG. 14 





the ball 
dribbles 
moment | 


fakes a shot, pass or 


score. 


step and 
iround 2 to the (3) the 
dribbles by 2, 2 cuts for the 
basket to receive a pass from 1, if 2% 
guard shifts to 1. The cutter or dribbler 
always goes by the side of the screen. The 
screener always takes his first step with 
his foot on the side of the cutter and turns 
so as always to see the dribbler. (4) When 
player 1 stops dribbling, 3 cuts to the ong- 
inal position of 1. Pass-off man 1 sereens. 
Screener 2 takes 3’s position on a pas 
off pass. 

Variations in the five-man offense come 
from the multitudinous ways the move 
ment of five men can be used to set @ 
these basic plays or combinations of them 
The defensive players learn how to recap 
nize a basic play situation; the offense 
players learn how to execute them. 


to assume an upper-arm hang position 

Peach Basket to a Handbalance (t 
lustration 11): This trick should first k 
learned to a shoulder balance. The pul 
from the shou'ders is similar to the pead 
basket but the timing of the arch is difie 
ent. The performer releases much eariet, 
and his back should be arched earlier tha 
for the peach basket. A much more © 
orous throw and a faster whip of ti 
flexed hips are required, so that he maj 
obtain the necessary kip 


Dismounts 


Uprise to a Double Rear Dismount 
lustration 12): In executing this tne 
the performer should endeavor to m® 
his hips as high as possible. A 
position is usually held throughout # 
stunt. In addition he should make 
that he obtains full benefit of the sm 
of the legs. He should start to lane 
ward the side as he is completing 
uprise. 

Stoop Vault over Both Bars to them 
Illustration 13): This trick 
learned with the bar free so that, # 
performer hits the bar, it will give fred 
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and he will not be injured. It is very 
important that he allow his legs to get off 
balance to a point where they are beyond 
the farther bar. He then obtains a vig- 
orous whip from his arched back, in order 
to clear the bar 

Front Somersault over One Bar (Illus- 
tration 14): Mastery of the front somer- 
sault to a support might be helpful to the 
performer in attempting this dismount 
The front somersault to a support, how- 
ever, is not necessarily a prerequisite for 
the front somersault over the one-bar 
dismount. In this dismount the performer 
releases slightly later than for the front 
somersault to a support. The performer 
should lean his shoulder toward the bar 
over which he is to execute the dismount 
His hands are released together. The 
hand closer to the bar regrasps so that 
he may maintain balance. The safety 
belt should be used in learning this trick. 

Back Somersault over One Bar (lllus- 
tration 15): The back somersault to a 
support should be mastered before the 
performer attempts this dismount, In 
learning to push away correctly, he ‘1ay 
use the safety belt to advantage. R opes 
may be held unevenly. When the per- 
former tries the trick he will have a ten- 
dency to use the ropes to help him over 
the bar. The hands are released together 
The safety belt should be used when the 
trick is first tried 

Flyaway at End of Bars (Illustration 
16): The back somersault to a support 
should be mastered before the performer 
tries a flyaway at the end of the bars. 
In preparing for the dismount, he might 
try a back somersault to a support with 
the height of the bars below shoulder 
level, so that he may dismount between 
the bars. In trying the actual trick, he 
should keep his shoulders well forward. 
The safety belt should be used, until the 
trick is fairly well mastered 


Balances 


Many of the difficult balances such as 
straight-arm straight-leg presses, planches, 
arch-back presses, press into a parrot 
balance are strength tests rather then 
skill tricks. The emphasis in gymnastics 
should be upon skill rather than upon 
strength. Therefore in this article the 
only balance that will be described is the 
one-arm balance 

One-Arm Balance (Illustration 17): 
The performer may learn this trick on 
the floor by transferring his weight to 
one arm and getting additional balance 
and slight support by the use of one fin- 
ger of the opposite hand. The control 
on the parallels is different from that on 
the floor. In general, the performer 
should not try to lift the free arm too 
high. He should strive to keep the free 
shoulder well back and at the same time 
keep on top of the supporting arm. Every 
semblance to hunching the shoulders 
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should ve his trick may be 


learned first with the legs apart. After 
» fairly advanced 

to use the 

control. The 

position of the 

ows: 1. Hand off the 

raight out: 3. Arm bent 

n chest; 4. Hand to the side; 

ightly bent and placed with 


the hand on the small of the 


Swinging Tricks Involving a Change of 
Direction 


n Support to a Halj 

Turn (Illustration 18): In this type of 
stunt, swinging from the shoulders with 
a full pendulum is demanded. The per- 
former should turn at his maximum 
height. This gives an extra push with 
both hands. He should counter-balance 
the throw of his legs by leaning the shoul- 
ders slightly backward 

Handbalance Sw ng Dou n, Halj Tur? 
to Another Handbalance. Exceptional tim- 
ing 1 control is required in the execu 
tion of this trick. An excellent photo- 
graph of George Wheeler (five times N 
tional A. A. U. Gymnastic Champion) 
executing this trick appears on the front 
cover of the 1942 Gymnastic A. A. U 
Rule Book 

Other swinging tricks involving a change 
of direction were described in the article 
on Intermediate Parallel Bars 

From a Handbalance. a Giant Roll with 
a Half Twist (Illustration 19): This 
spectacular trick requires patience and 
determination in mastering it. From a 
handbalance position the performer should 
stretch out to an upper-arm hang, letting 
the entire body drag behind. He should 
then swing downward and upward, throw- 
ing the head back immediately, so that 
he may obtain the necessary lift upon re- 
leasing his hands from the bars. The 
execution of a left twist is performed by 
releasing both hands immediately at the 
greatest height over the bar; completing 
a semi-somersault and replacing the left 
hand on the left bar and pushing with it 
so as to completely turn the body with a 
half turn. The right arm then comes 
up over the bar and the left arm 
comes over the right arm. Then a back- 
ward swing follows 

Another giant roll trick that may be 
used to advantage in a routine is the giant 
roll to a handbalance (Illustration 20) 


Typical Advanced Routines 


Caton Cobb's (1941 National Colle grate 
Parallel Bar Champion) Routine; Peach 


may be obtained from Mr. Roy Moore, 67 Ves- 
try St.. New York City. 
* Elementary and Intermediate Parallel 
rs, ATHLETIC JOURNAL, Vol. XXII, No. 5, 
January, 1942. pp. 11. 32, 40 


























basket to handbalance; back somersault 
to immediate high half turn at peak of 
forward swing; flying kip to support; 
swing to a handbalance; half turn in 
handbalance; lower body slowly to flying 
kip to upper-arm hang; rear uprise with 
half turn; swing back to half turn in 
support; forward to high momentary U 
position (Illustration 20); swing to hand- 
balance; back somersau!t; dismount over 
right bar. 

Paul Fina’s (1939 Big Ten Parallel Bar 
Champion) Routine: Peach basket to a 
handbalance; stretch out a giant roll with 
a half twist; back uprise; swing forward; 
swing backward into a quick hand-stand 
change (holding momentary handbal- 
ance); drop into a flying kip; back uprise 
to handbalance; back flip to a support; 
flying kip with a half turn; uprise; swing 
to handbalance; swing down, swing back 
to a front somersault over the left bar. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the 
assistance of Paul Fina in preparing the 
series of articles on the parallel bars. 


Progression Program for the 


Parallel Bars 


(Continued from January issue) 


The tMustrations referred te below ap- 
peared in the January iasue. 


From a bent arm cross-rest, walk for- 
ward with steps; at the end of the bar do 
several push-ups. 

From a front rest, ride a bicycle and 
walk along the bar with short steps. 

om a cross rest backwards, ride a bi- 
eycle and walk backwards along the bar 
with short steps. 

From a cross rest, walk along the bar 
with one leg at half lever. 

From a cross rest with legs at half-lever 
position, walk along the bar. 

From a posterior cross rest, walk back- 
wards with legs at half lever. 

From a rest, jump forward with legs in 
half-lever position. 

From a rest, walk forward with legs in 
half lever position. 

Do the preceding number and change the 
grasps. 

From a rest stand, swing the legs 
through to a momentary hang-lying posi- 
tion, return. (Illustration 6). 

Hip-ewing up to a cross-riding seat, as- 
sisted by the heels on the bar. Sporn over 
forward regrasping (Illustration 7). 

Turn over backwards between the hands 
to a bird's nest, return. 

Hip-swing up to cross-riding seat with- 
out the assistance of the heels. 

Jump toa a seat on the right 
bar in front of the hands and return. Do 
the same to the opposite side. 

Jump to an outside riding seat on the 
right bar in front of the hands; return. 

ump to a cross-riding seat on both bars. 
oe in front of hands; return. 

ith the right hand on the left bar, jump 
with a turn to a cross-rest, facing out; 
same to the opposite side. 

Swing with a small swing, keeping body 
form; make the swing from the shoulders. 

With the right hand on the left bar, jump 
to a cross-rest, facing out; return; same to 
the opposite side. 

With the right hand on the left bar, jump 
to a cross-rest facing out; swing to an out- 
side cross-riding seat to the right behind 
the hands; return; same to the opposite 


side. 

With the right hand on the left bar, jump 
to a cross-rest, facing out; swing to out- 
side cross-riding seat to the left behind the 
hands; same to the opposite side. 

With the right hand on the left bar. 
me to a cross-rest, facing out: swing to 
nsi riding seat, to the right behind the 
hands; same to the sppestie side. 

Swing to an outside cross-riding seat to 
the right; quarter-turn right to back; rest 
on the right ber; push off forward. Same 
to the spoentte side. 

With the right hand on the left bar, jump 
to a cross-rest facing out; swing to the 
outside cross-riding seat, to the richt. be- 
hind the hands; quarter-turn, right to 
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back; rest and push off forward; same to 
the opposite side ; 

Jump to a cross-rest; raise the right 
knee upward; straighten the right leg; re- 
turn and repeat to the opposite side 

Jump to a cross-rest; raise both knees 
upward; straighten both knees and return. 

From a cross-rest, swing the legs for- 
ward and backward and spread on the 
backward swing. 

From a front-rest, swing and spread the 
legs on a front swing. 

Alternate the two preceding at both ends 
of swings. 

Swing and dip on backward swing. 

Swing and dip on forward swing 

Travel forward with dips on the back- 
ward swing. 

Travel backward with dips on 
ward swings. 

Travel forward with dips on the back- 
ward swing and jump back 

Lazy man’s kip. Place the soles of the 
feet at the top of the base; push with the 
feet and pull with the arms in order to 
assume a cross-rest position. 

Rear-vault to the right; same to the op- 
posite side 

Rear-vault in the center of the bars. 

Jump to the middle of the bars; front- 
vault; dismount to the right; repeat to the 
left. 

Straddle over the left bar to a cross-rid- 
ing seat on the left bar behind the hands: 
push off backwards. Same to the opposite 
side. 

Straddle over the left bar to a cross-rid- 
ing seat on the left bar behind the hand: 
swing the legs forward and dismount with 
a rear vault; same to the opposite side. 

Jump to a double-knee hang on the far 
bar; push up side-riding seat on far bar: 
jump to the mat 

Grasp the far bar; hip-swinge up to side 
knee leaning rest; turn over forward. 

jrasp the far bar, hip-swing up to a 
chest-balance, grasping the near bar; turn 
over forward to elbow hang 

Jump to a cross rest; raise the right lee 
slowly to a cross-riding seat over the right 
bar. Return and do the same on the other 
side. 

Cross-rest: swing to a cross-riding seat 
over both bars: do a series of cross-riding 
seats. 

Do an outside cross-riding seat to the 
right, right leg one-half circle left to cross- 
riding seat facing out; swing the legs back 
to cross-riding seat back of the hands and 
continue to travel backward. Same to the 
opposite side. 

Jump to a cross-riding seat over both 
pase: rear-vault to the right: same to the 
eft. 

With the right hand on the left bar, 
jump to a cross-rest facing out; swing to a 
cross-riding seat to the right. 

Jump to a cross-rest; swing to an inside- 
seat to the right; sawing forward to an out- 
side-seat right: dismount. 

With the right hand on the left bar, jump 
to a cross-rest facing out: swing and front- 
vault to the right. Same to the opposite 
side. 

From a cross-rest facing out, swing to 
various seats and mounts. 

With the right hand on the left bar 
jump to an outside seat to the left; swing 
to the inside seat left and then to inside 
seat right and dismount. 

Straddie over both bars to a cross-riding 
seat behind the hands; swing down and 
jump to a cross-riding seat in front of the 
hands. Do a series of cross-riding seats. 

Stradd@e over both bars to a cross-riding 
seat behind the hands; front-vault; dis- 
mount. 

With the right hand on the left bar. jump 
to a cross-rest facing out; swing; front- 
vault to the right with a quarter-turn to 
the left. Same to the opposite side. 

From a cross-rest facing out, swing from 
various seats and mounts to other seats 
and mount. Use various dismounts. 

With the right hand on the left bar. 
jump to outside seat, left: swing to an in- 
side cross-riding seat, right: jump to an 
inside cross-riding seat left; swing down 

Straddle over both bars to a cross-riding 
seat behind the hands; swing down and 
up to a cross-riding seat in front of the 
hands; do a series of cross-riding seats: 
dismount. 

Straddle over both bars to a cross-riding 
seat behind the hands: front-vault: dis- 
mount right. Same to the opposite side. 

With the right hand over the left bar. 
Jump to a cross-rest, facing out: swing to 
a riding seat over both bars, hands behind: 
rear-vault to the right. Same to the oppo- 
site side. 

Jump to a cross-riding seat right; half 
turn to a cross-riding seat over both bars; 
swing high and do a front vault; dismount. 

Jump to an inside riding-seat to the 
right; rear-vault te the right; same to the 
opposite side. 


the for- 












Jump to an inside riding-seat to the 
right; rear-vault to the right; same to the J 
opposite side. 

Jpperarm hang, swing 

Elbow-swing. 

Elbow-swing to bent arm; cross-rest. 

Elbow-swing to cross-rest; forward and 
backward swing. Rear-vault. 

Upper arm hand-swing to elbow rest ang 
back to upper arm hang, on back and for- 
ward swings. 














(Illustration 8) 


















































































Elbow-swing to various mounts, seats 
rests, and dismounts. 
Upper-arm hang to various mounts 


seats, rests, and dismounts. 

With a running start, do front-vaultg) 
flank-vaults, etc. with various turns. 

Rear-vault to the right or left with quar 
ter turn to the left or right. 

Elephant-walk. 

Monkey-walk. 

Walk in hand and heel hang 

Walk in hand and instep hang. 

Upper arm hang swing; spread the legs 
above the bars on forward swing; swi 
down; do the same with spreading legs 
above bars on backward swing. 

Jump to a cross-riding seat on right bar 
place right hand in front, swing up back+ 
ward and forward to cross-riding seat of 
right bar again, hands in front; same t@ 
the opposite side; alternate from right te 
left bar. 

Travel along the bar in 
positions; combine any two. 

Jump to a cross-riding seat to the right? 
jump to an outside cross-riding seat to the 
left; rear-vault to the right with a half 
turn to the left; same to the opposite side 

With a running start, rear-vault to the 
right with a half turn to the left; same t& 
the opposite side. 

Straddle-vault 
seat in front of 
mount. 

Straddle-vault mount over the right bar 
to a cross-riding seat over both bars; turn 
over backwards to the floor. P 

Straddle-vault over the right bar and 
down between the bars to the floor. 

Jump up and straddle back over the right 
bar to a cross-stand on the mat; same t 
the left. 

Jump up and straddle over both bars te 


With the right hand over the left bar, 
jump up to a cross-rest facing out; swing 
and straddle forward over both bars to the 


different seat 


mount 
hands; 


to a cross-riding 
rear-vault; dig- 


mat. 

Straddle over the right bar to a cross 
riding seat on the left bar: rear-vault & 
the right with a half turn left. Same & 
the opposite side. 

Straddle up over the right bar to thee 
side cross-riding seat left; swing the 
forward and front-vault. 

Hip-swing up to a cross-riding seat o 
both bars; straddle forward to the floor, 

Lazy man’s kip. Change the right ham® 
and come to a front-rest on the left 
change the left hand and come to a cre 
rest facing out; walk to the end of the 
and straddle-vault off to the mat. 

Do a lazy man’s kip to an outside cromm 
riding seat to the right; quarter turn rig 
to back rest; fall backward and turn @ 
to the mat. 

Walk forward in a bent arm rest posr 
tion. 

Lion’s crawl. Walk the leneth of tt) 
bars in bent-arm cross-rest position, reach= 
ing forward alternately with each arm. 

Jump, straddle up over the right ; 
with rear-vault left, to the floor. ; 

Jump, straddle up over the right 
with rear-vault left, quarter-turn to 
right. 

With bent arm, swing: swing fo 
and jump; repeat on backward swings 

ith a running start. flank-vault ri 
over the left bar on a backward swinf | 

Swing-dip several times on fo 
swing; repeat on backward swing. 

Jump to a cross-rest at center and 
ward-scissors right; front-vault. 

Jump to a cross-rest at center; 
forward and backward with back 
scissors; rear-vault to the right and 

Back hang-stand to a cross-riding. 
over both bars; rear-vault; dismount 
half turn. 

Upper-arm hang: forward swing 
cross-riding seat over both bars; q 
turn to side-riding seat left; with the 
leg half-circle to the left and disn 
with a quarter-turn right. Repeat te 
posite side. 

Forward soll. (Illustration 9.) 

Backward roll. 

Jump up, circle both legs backward 
side of right bar to the floor. 

Raise the legs to half lever; qu 
turn to the right to the same position, 
both hands on the right bar; make 
quarter-turn, facing out. Dismount te 
mat. 

Shoulder balance 







































































(Illustration 16) 
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NEW YORK STATE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


Office of 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 
January 20, 1942 


Mr. John L. Griffith, Editor 
The Athletic Journal 

6858 Glenwood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Griffith: 


| want to commend you and The Athletic 
Journal for putting between your covers the 
very fine section "The Trainers Journal.’ 

As you probably know, | am conducting the 
New York State Athletic Protection Plan which 
has paid over $16,000 for fall sports injuries 
in New York this year. In addition, | am act- 
ng as the statistician for the athletic injuries 
as reported by all of the states operating the 
protection plans, and in that capacity can see 
the national picture in regard to injuries. | 
am certain that the dissemination of knowledge 
coming out of the Trainers Journal in regard 
to better intelligent care of athletic injuries, 
particularly of the sprain, dislocation and con- 
tusion type, is going to make for better condi- 
tioned squads and will reduce immeasurably 
the more severe injuries which follow incom- 
plete and hurried “healing.” 


Sincerely yours 


FR. Wegner 


Secretary-Treasurer 











HE Allerton, Illinois, High 

School has a student trainers 
team of eight boys, four who enrolled 
last September and four are now 
being selected for the second semes. 
ter. To us who know that the en 
rollment of that school is less than « 
hundred, this is remarkable. Con- 
gratulations to you, Mr. Brown and 
to your principal Mr. P. F. Pool— 
Editor’s Note. 





(Reading from left to right) G 
Compton, Victor Brown, Coach, H. 
Rice, G. Archer, M. Jones 


CONFERENCE CHAIRMEN 


Big Six Conference 


Big Ten Conference 


Border Intercollegiate 
Athletic Conference 


Central Collegiate Conference 


Central Intercollegiate 
Athletic Conference 


Eastern Collegiate 
Athletic Conference 
Connecticut Valley 
College Conference 
Eastern Intercollegiate 
Track Meet 

Far Western Conference 


Indiana Intercollegiate 
Conference 
Maine Intercollegiate 
Conference 


Mason-Dixie Conference 


Middle Atlantic 
Football Association 


Missouri Intercollegiate 
Athletic Conference 


North Carolina State 
Intercollegiate Conference 


North Central 
Intercollegiate Conference 


Ohio Athletic Conference 


Pacific Coast Intercollegiat« 
Athletic Conference 

Rocky Mountain and Big 
Seven Conference 

Southern California Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Conference 


Beryl Taylor 


lowa State College 


Purdue University 
Tom Gibbings 
University of Arizona 
James A. MacDonald 
Western Michigan College 
Harry Evans 

St. Benedict’s College 
A. M. Capozzi 
Gettvsburg College 

H. K. MeClernon 
Coast Guard Academy 
Norman C. Perkins 
Colby College 

Robert L. Breeden 


» ‘ 


College of the Pacific 

Robert E. Fulton 

Franklin College 

Stanley M. Wallace 

University of Maine 

James Benson 

Johns Hopkins University 

J F Tadley 

Ursinus College 

E. R. Stuber 

Southeast Mo. State Teac hers 
College 

Charles D. Smith 

Guilford College 

4. D. Dickinson 

lowa State Teachers College 

J. W. Begala 

Kent College 

Dr. Wilbur Bohm 

Washington St 

R. E. Shelton 


Colorado University 


te College 


Jerry Isett 
Occidental College 
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For 1941-1942 


President, Lloyd Stein, University of Minnesota 
ist Vieo-Syesieuns, John Kelly, New York University 
2nd Vice-President, Henry Schmidt, Santa Clara University 
3rd Vice-President, Wilbur Bohm, Washington State College 
Executive Secretary and Editor of Trainers Journal, Bill Frey 
fice of Publication. Iowa City, lowa 














Is Your Conference Represented? 


N THE opposite page appear the names of 

newly appointed chairmen of several confer- 
ences. As previously announced the National Ath- 
letic Trainers Association has grown to such an ex- 
tent that all business can not be conducted from 
the executive-secretary’s office. These conference 
chairmen, therefore, will contact the trainers in the 
member institutions of the conferences. Their first 
duty is to enroll every trainer as a member of the 
Association ; they will arrange for meetings, and as 
has been suggested, a convenient time for the first 
meetings will be the conference track meets this 
spring. At these meetings the High School Stu- 
dents Trainers Plan will be explained in detail and 
every trainer in the Association will be ready to 
assist the high school coaches of his locality in start- 
ing the program. Your conference chairman has 
membership blanks in his possession. Contact him 
atonce. If you do not find your conference and its 
chairman listed, write the home office. It is possi- 
ble that no trainer from your conference was a 
member of the National Athletic Trainers Associa- 
tion at the time the appointments were made. 
Every conference should be represented, and it is 
our intention to have all represented. Coaches, ath- 
letie directors, doctors, and student trainers are 
invited to become members of the National Ath- 
letic Trainers Association. There is a special mem- 
bership for each. 


Trainers! Here Is a Compliment 


FTER reading the letter from F. H. Wegner, 

Secretary-Treasurer of the New York High 
School Athletic Association, will those of you who 
have this fall assisted in the educational program 
of the National Athletic Trainers Association, both 
by contributing articles and by your educational 
and promotional work in your localities, feel that 
you have been contributors to a worth-while cause. 
Will those of you who have not yet wakened up to 
your responsibilities write the Editor. 


for Fesruary, 1942 


UNDER THE SHOWERS 


KE ARE very happy to have 

Lon Mann represent the asso- 
ciation as chairman of the Big Ten 
Conference. Lon is an old hand in 
the training profession and is well 
liked by his brother trainers in 
every part of the country. His 
teams have played a very interesting schedule these 
past twenty years and Lon has been with them most 
of the time. He has several very fine trainers as 
assistants at Purdue University who have been 
members of the N. A. T. A. since its founding. 





OW that things have settled 
down, writes Robert Cham- 
bers, head trainer of the famous 
Duke teams these many years, I 
will try to write you more often. 
But with the new duties Chambers 
has, acting as chairman of the 
Southern Conference, I fear his letter writing will 
suffer more than ever. Those Dukes surely kept 
Robert busy last January first. Hard luck, fellow, 
more bowls are coming. But Chambers has still 
another job at Duke, he is the head track coach and 
his teams held the conference championship in 1941. 
Maybe it takes a trainer to be a good track coach or 
a good track coach to be a trainer. 





ROM out of the great South- 

west comes this big fellow to 
lead his group of trainers and act 
as chairman of the Border Inter- 
collegiate Athletie Conference. I 
know the whole state of Arizona is 
proud of Tom Gibbings, head 
trainer at the University of Arizona. Tom reacts 
like all the other western men whom we have con- 
tacted; the job we ask them to do is not too large, 
nor the time spent doing it wasted. Besides holding 
down the head trainer’s position Tom coaches cross 
country and track, and the records show that Ari- 
zona has been the conference champion every year 
since 1932. At a future date we are going to ask 
Gibbings how he does it. 





OESN’T ‘‘ Mickey”’ look grand 
in that bright new uniform. 
He was recently appointed chair- 
man of the Connecticut Valley Con- 
ference. His official name at the 
United States Coast Guard Acad- 
emy, located at New London, Con- 
necticut, is H. K. MeClernon and, as I understand it, 
he holds the rating of Chief Pharmacist besides be- 
ing trainer for the very fine athletic teams the Acad- 
emy turns out every year. ‘‘Mickey”’’ is also the 
boxing coach at the Academy. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Self-Massage and Special Exercises 
for Home Treatment 


By Bill Frey 


Secretary-Treasurer National Athletic Trainers Association 


ERY few athletes of the total 
number of our boys in athletics 
have the benefit of the regular serv- 


ices of a trained masseur or enjoy the 
advantage of the constant advice of a 
first-class trainer or coach, skilled in the 
means and ways of massage. Massage 
plays a very important part in the con- 
ditioning of athletes and, therefore, should 
be used often. We know that it is possible 
for a person to massage himself, if he 
knows the various parts of the body that 
need it most, and the technique to use. 
If the athlete cannot get professional mas- 
sage, he should, at least, enhance his own 
chances of success by mastering the art 
of self-massage. In the same way every 
athlete should make himself acquainted 
with those exercises which also contribute 
to his success and know how to care for 
himself in different weather conditions. 
This last statement applies to track and 
baseball. 

It is important that the athlete warm 
up with a few free movements before 
starting the massage. Then he should 
apply an oinment or rubbing mixture to 
the hands to reduce friction. 


Massage of the Fect 


Place the foot on a chair or stool and 
commence rubbing downwards with the 
palm of the hands, working on each side 
of the foot from the ankle to the toes. 
The movement should be finished by 
drawing the thumbs under the ankle bone 
and up to the Achilles tendon, the move- 
ment being quickened until friction is 
obtained and real warmth created. Next, 
rotate the toes, flexing them forward and 
backward and then cushioning them be- 
tween the hands. Finally, massage the 
sole of the foot and the ball of the big toe 
with the tips of the fingers. 

A short exercise should follow in which 
the athlete, standing erect upon one leg, 
holds the other leg out firmly and rotates 
the foot in alternate circles, left to right, 
then right to left, with a pushing move- 
ment of the toes outward as a finishing 
movement of the exercise. 


Massage of the Calf 


Place the foot on a chair or stool and 
bend well forward. The fingers should 
make contact with the calf at the ankle 
bone and should be drawn firmly up- 
wards, care being taken that constant con- 
tact is maintained. In the next movement 
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(assuming that the right leg is being mas- 
saged) place the left hand under the calf 
with the fingers just above the outer ankle 
bone and draw the hand up to the inside 
of the knee. Next, place the right hand 
under the calf with the fingers just above 
the inner ankle bone and draw the hand 
up and across the calf to the outer side 
of the right knee. Place the fingers on 
the side of the calf muscle, using both 
hands, then roll and knead the muscle 
until it feels soft. Finish the lower leg 
by massaging the front or shin bones, 
using an upward movement. 

This same massage may be used if 
cramps appear in the calf muscle. It is 
not often that athletes pull any muscles 
in the lower leg, but in case they do, it 
is important that the proper tape be ap- 
plied before the boy is allowed to return 
to the contest. In some cases tape has 
been the difference between winning and 
not running at all. If you apply tape to 
the leg, always remember that you are 
applying a tape muscle and the tape 
should do the same job as the muscle did, 
not as efficiently, but in the same manner. 


Massage of the Knee 


Sit in a chair, with the leg to be mas- 





saged in slightly bent position. With the 
palm of the hand, gently rotate the patellj 
(knee cap) situated in front of the knee 
in the tendon of the quadriceps extensor 
femoris muscle. Immediately after this 
with both hands compress the knee in | 
squeezing action. Next, with the hand 
maintaining a firm pressure on either side 
of the knee, rotate them in opposite dires 
tion. When this has been done place the 
finger tips, pointing inwards, in the cavity 
under the knee and work in small cireles 
in opposite directions, lightly but briskly, 
stroking upward the whole joint. Then 
flex and extend the leg several times 
These exercise and massage suggestions 
may also be used to great advantage on 
knees that have been hurt in football 
The massage will help bring them back 
to normal and the exercise will make them 
strong again. Exercise on football knee 
should not begin too early after taping, 
but massage may be given as soon as the 
athlete can stand to have pressure applied 


Massage of the Thigh 


From a sitting position begin the ma> 
sage of the thigh with the thumb and fir 
gers, using both hands, exerting a deep, 
upward pressure on either side of th 
thigh until real warmth is created. A 
rapid rolling of the muscle substance o 
each side of the thigh follows, and as each 
section or portion of a muscle is released 
another must be picked up, so that the 
whole movement may be made continuous 

The upper portion of the thigh needs 
special attention. Using the ball of the 
thumb, rotate deeply at the outer side 
The fingers give a similar rotation on the 
inner side, but with far less degree @ 
pressure. Place the heel on another chait 
so that the thigh muscles may be full 
relaxed, while the two hands roll the 
whole area and mass of muscle of th 
thigh, until it feels soft and loose aroune 
the thigh bone. In most of the stram 
that are common in the thigh, success @ 
healing them seems to depend largely 
upon increasing the blood supply. Us 
therefore, fomentations, infra-red, a 
thermy or hot packs along with light ma 
sage on the affected parts. If a muse 
is ruptured in this area, great care mua 
be taken before the athlete is allowed ® 
return to the contest. Precaution 8 
include tape for the duration of the ai 
lete’s year. Recurrence is worse than & 
original rupture or tear 

During the running of the 1938 Drnit 
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Relays, Fred Wolcott, the great hurdler 
used a tape bandage on the thigh muscles 
to prevent a recurrence of a muscle rup- 
ture that he had received in the Kansas 


Relays a short time before the Drake 
meet. He not only won the race but set a 
new world record. This could never 
have been done, if he had not had a 
good tape bandage applied before the 
trace. Most of these muscle ruptures or 
tears come about in sprinters. They will 
be running full speed down the track and 
suddenly they will pull up and stop, or 
in some cases fall face down. Great pain 
is experienced in the thigh muscles and 
lack of power comes on immediately. 
Some of these men cannot continue to 
walk off the track because of the pain. 
Many theories have been exploded as 
to the cause of this condition, but my 
own pet theory is based on the following: 
lf you will trace the runner’s athletic 
history, you will find that he has either 
had a light case of muscle tear or rupture 
one or more times before the final one has 
taken place and he should never have 
been allowed to run without protection; 
or, he has failed to warm up properly, 
failed to massage his muscles a little be- 
fore the contest; or has had too much 
practice and is completely exhausted be- 
fore the contest. It is also possible that 
his food intake has not been enough to 
supply the muscles with the amount of 
power to make them operate properly. 
lack of salt intake may cause some of 
conditions. It is hardly possible 
that the fault is lack of running or prac- 
tice. Some ascribe the cause of these in- 
Jafies to track conditions, but pulled mus- 
tls have happened on the finest tracks 
@ the world. Others claim wood tracks 
May cause pulled or ruptured muscles 
because of the hard-running surface. We, 
to, have trainers who feel that flat in- 
door tracks contribute many muscle in- 
Mims. Before we pass on to another 
pe of exercise and massage, it is in or- 
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der to say that many good track men 
would not be injured, if they warm up 
carefully, massage themselves properly 
and notify the coach, in case they feel a 
pain or pull in any of their muscles. 


Massage of the Back 


Stand erect and place the thumbs on 
either side of the back, so that you can 
massage the muscles on the small of the 
back with a slow, steady, rotary move- 
ment sring your fingers from the op- 
posite side to the center of the back in 
deep, sweeping movements. In the next 
movement, let your thumbs steady your 
hands, so that the fingers may be used to 
give friction. Finally, partly close your 
hands so that there is a sort of cup be- 
tween the first finger and thumb, and 
with the cup on each hand, tap yourself 





Examination 
Number 2 


1. Why should great care be given to a 
knee that has been injured? 

2. How long after a knee injury has 
been received should it receive at- 
tention ? 

3. What should you be doing and think- 
ing when you apply any tape ban- 
dage? 

4. For what type of knee injury is the 
tape bandage shown in illustrations 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 in lesson number 3 
used ? 

5. Have you observed the popliteus 
muscle in an anatomy book? 

6. Why does basketball require a differ- 
ent set of preparatory exercises from 
football ? 

7. How can you strengthen the hands 
and wrists? 

8. How can you strengthen the waist 
line? Describe the exercise used. 

9. Define several ways athletes may re- 
lax before a contest. 

10. Have you read the article, “Relax- 
ation and Simple Living’? 

11. Why do you think Bernie Bierman, 
Minnesota’s great coach, always 
makes his men walk from the dress- 
ing room to the playing field? 

12. Why do basketball players take a 
deep breath and let their shoulders 
drop just before shooting a free 
throw? 

13. What is meant by “Simple Living’? 
How much sleep does an athlete re- 
quire? 

15. Why should we all eat slowly? 

16. What is the first rule in all sports if 
one aspires to be good? 

17. Name three uses for the infra-red 
lamp. 

18. Are all infra-red lamps of the same 
voltage? 

19. Why are bicycles better for athletes 
than motor cars? 

20. How many hours before a game 
should the game meal be eaten? 








smartly all over the region of the small 
of the back. 

To exercise the back muscles stand 
erect with hands over the head; start by 
swinging your arms to the left in a down- 
ward movement, coming as closely as 
possible to touching the toes; continue 
upward to your right until your hands 
are directly over the head once more. 
Starting from this same position, bend 
backwards as far as possible, then con- 
tinue the sweep straight forward until 
the toes are touched, returning to the 
starting position. 

Many trainers have their own pet ideas 
on exercise and massage. Most of them 
agree, however, that the two are very im- 
portant in conditioning athletes. Both 
can be overdone. 


Massage for Nervousness 


Massage is one of the best means for 
overcoming nervousness. It is not in the 
book for a trainer or coach to merely tell 
a boy to stop the jitters, he must do some- 
thing about this particular case. Light 
massage will do the trick. Many track 
men have asked me to rub them just be- 
fore a big meet. I did, but I used plenty 
of good common sense in how much to 
massage them. Some of them won, some 
of them did not, but it would be im- 
possible to give positive indications that 
the massage did or did not do the trick. 
I have always welcomed high strung ath- 
letes in my camps, but have found that 
they must receive special attention. Who 
in the athletic world has not run up 
against a tough problem, and who in the 
same world would trade the tough ones, 
with plenty of power under their skins, 
for the mild easy type of athlete. Give 
me the athlete that runs a temperature 
and is jittery, and I will show you a box 
office attraction. Hard, deep massage is 
not needed to bring about desired results. 
Light, smooth massage is much better. 
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Suggested Hints for High School . 
Coaches in Handling Athletic 


Injuries 


By R. E. Bob Shelton 
Head Trainer, University of Colorado 


T is hard to imagine an interesting 

and worth-while program of sports 

which would not involve the risk of 
some injuries to the participants. To in- 
sure against all possible injuries would 
entail the elimination of all sports in- 
volving running, jumping, twisting, throw- 
ing, batting, climbing, vaulting, dodging, 
sliding, and personal contact. Quite a 
picture! 

Football, boxing and wrestling are most 
commonly regarded as particularly dan- 
gerous games, but investigation would 
probably show that there are in the 
course of a year more injuries in baseball 
than in all these three combined. To off- 
set this, I must say that a great many 
more people play baseball, yet when we 
consider the hundreds of thousands of 
accidental injuries which occur during a 
year in the ordinary activities of life, the 
number of injuries incurred through sports 
becomes much less appalling than at first 
casual glance. Even the angler who goes 
for a quiet evening in the woods may 
contact blood poisoning from the blistered 
heel, or from accidentally piercing his 
finger with a hook. 

With the long array of accidents in- 
curred (according to life insurance com- 
pany data), as a result of falls while per- 
forming such simple tasks as hanging of 
a picture, or as a result of such very 
simple acts as getting out of a bathtub, 
we can almost be justified in regarding 
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the athletic field as a haven of safety,— 
and that without resorting to the sophis- 
try of Mark Twain, who considered being 
at home in bed as extremely dangerous, 
because more people die in bed than in 
any other place. 

I could hardly subscribe to the idea of 
abolishing sports, because of their element 
of danger, for every injury in sports is a 


matter of concern, especially when we 
know that most of these injuries may 
well have been avoided 


In the first place, those who are en- 
gaged as coaches, instructors, or directors 
of sports ought, at all times, keep in mind 
their responsibility for the safety of the 
athletes in the prevention of accidents. 
It is no imposition to expect this from 
those officials, and it is almost criminal 
for them to shirk this duty. 

The contestant, too, has his responsi- 
bility, even to the extent of such simple 
acts as attention to equipment and the 
humble little contrivance, the shoe lace. 
That, however, does not mitigate the re- 
sponsibility of the coaches and instructors 
in the teaching of techniques, such as to 
render them less hazardous, both as to 
type of activity and manner of executing 
them. This includes, also, such situations 
as unevenly matched contestants or teams. 
In these cases the matches should not be 
permitted to go on and the contest should 
be forfeited. 

As to the nature of the injuries incurred 
on the athletic field or during the phys- 
ical education period, they may be classi- 
fied as cuts and scratches, sprains, pulled 
tendons or strained muscles, dislocations, 
broken bones, and concussion of the brain. 

Sprains: Any weight or force which 
causes movement in the joint beyond its 
natural limitations may stretch, tear, or 
pull loose the tissues (ligaments) which 
surround the ends of two bones and hold 
them together. Sprains are more com- 
mon in the ankle joint, because of 
function in supporting the body and its 
vulnerability during activity. 

Sprains may be avoided, if athletes 
would cultivate skill in the use of the 
body and limbs, if they would learn to 
fall properly, and if they use only prop- 
erly fitting equipment. This is especially 
true of shoes. As soon as a sprain occurs, 


however, as in the ankle, remove the 
shoes and allow as much bleeding in the 
areas as possible, and of course 
sultant swelling. The ankle 
soaked as early as possible in ice¢ 
Sprains, one must remember, are always 
associated with a tearing. If they ar 
severe, hemorrhage occurs in the sur- 
rounding tissue and an immediate puffy 
swelling results. Cold is suggested rather 
than heat, because cold reflex 
contraction of the vessels and reduces the 
bleeding. Hemorrhage due to the sprains 
of the ankle are checked by swelling and 
the resultant pressure they themselves 
produce. 

In case the sprain is severe with much 
swelling, the patient should be put to bed 
with the injured ankle somewhat elevated 
and wrapped lightly with towels, soaked 
in a cold solution such as boric-aleohol 


the re- 
should be 
water 


causes a 


and saturated solution of boric acid or 
plain salt. Over this wrapping an ie 
bag should be placed Next, after the 


ankle has ceased swelling, heat gently and 
massage around the seat of the injury— 
not over it. Massaging sooner than 
twenty-four hours after the injury may 
reopen the torn vessels and increase the 
swelling. With each additional day, m 
crease the length and pressure of the 





massage, with more passive than active 
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movements of the ankle. Rub the ankle 
under the rays of a therapeutic light, al- 
ways in the direction of the knee. 

When the swelling and soreness of the 
ankle have begun to abate, so that the 
ankle can function in voluntary motions, 
tape the ankle carefully, using the Gibney 
bandage. This bandage will become loose 
as the swelling leaves the ankle; soak the 
ankle in alcohol or hot water after the 
tape has been removed. Gasoline or 
ether will help to remove the tape. For 
deseription of the Gibney bandage see 
page 35 October issue of the Trainers 
Section. 

Bruises are sometimes severe, painful, 
and disabling because the blow injures 
tissue cells, breaks the capillaries, and 
lacerates the nerve fiber. The black and 
blue effects from a bruise are due to the 
infiltration of blood into the tissue from 
the broken blood vessels. Even severe 
bruises ordinarily need little treatment 
except rest and protection. 

Blisters: For their prevention use a 
slution of tannic acid, pickle brine, 10 
per cent solution of benzoin compound. 
Thin this with alcohol if it becomes too 
thick. Paint the foot thoroughly, let dry, 
cover with powder (zinc stearate). Paint 
twice a day for the first week of practice. 

Athlete’s Foot: This is a fungus growth 
and will breed on anything. The feet pro- 
vide favorable conditions for its growth 
(darkness, and moisture). Prevention: 
Use 15 per cent of salicylic acid. Scrub 
with cotton and apply this solution. Then 
cover the foot with vaseline or some soft 
salve, 

Three types of blisters are: (1) water, 
(2) blood, (3) pus. 

Water Blister: Make a hole under the 
blister with a sterile needle. If the water 
Bclear, do not remove the skin, but paint 
the skin with a tested remedy and cover 
with a thin pad. 

Pus Blister: If this type occurs, dissect 
the skin and use a wet dressing composed 
of witch hazel, glycerine and alcohol, 
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HE charts accompanying this article 

are necessarily reduced because of 
limited space. They, however, suggest 
the importance to trainers, to coaches 
who are entrusted with the training of 
athletes in addition to coaching tech- 
niques, and to the student trainers, of 
knowing the muscle and skeletal sys- 
tems if they are to do their training 
jobs scientifically. In connection with 
the charts, may we call your attention 
to an excellent muscle chart furnished 
by Absorbine, Jr. as announced on 
page 38 of this issue of the ATH- 
LETIC JOURNAL. 

The accompanying selected list of 
muscles most commonly injured in 
athletics, as furnished by Mr. Shelton, 
should be studied carefully by readers 
of this publication.—Editor’s Note. 





MUSCLES MOST COMMONLY IN- 
JURED IN ATHLETICS AND ACTION 
INVOLVED 


1. Trapezius 

Movement of Scapula; Erection « 
Head. 

Latissimus Dorsi 

Extension, adduction and inward ro- 
tation of humerus. 


on 


tw 


Pectoralis major 
Extension, adduction and inward ro- 
tation of arm. 


nw 


4. Biceps brachii 

Flexor of arm and forearm. 
Triceps brachii 

Extension of arm and forearm. 


or 


6. Gluteus maximus 


Extension and outward rotation of 
thigh. 

7. Sartorius 
Flexion and outward rotation of 


thigh. 

8. Quadriceps femoris 
Extensor of leg. 

9. Adductor magnus 
Adduction, flexion and inward rota- 
tion of thigh. 

10. Tibialis anterior 
Dorsal flexion of foot and elevation 
of its medial border. 


11. Gastrocnemius 
Plantar flexion of foot and flexion 
of leg. 
12. Peroneus longus 
Plantar flexion and aversion of foot. 
13. Sternocleidomastoid 
Flexes head. 
14. Serratus magnus 
15. Deltoid 
Adductor of head. 
16. Exterior oblique 


Compression of abdomen cavity; 
flexion of trunk. 

17. Rectus abdominus 
Compression of abdominal cavity 


and flexion of trunk. 





LIGAMENTS OF EWES AND ABELE wOST 
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The main object of this treatment is to 
heal the pus blister from the bottom to 
the top. 

Blood Blister: This third type is the 
most severe of the three and requires 
much more attention. Clean off; apply 
wet dressing or ichthyol enough to cover 
the area and tape on. If the area be- 
comes red, look out, this is dangerous. 
By the use of ice packs the local infec- 
tion will be held in one area. By the use 
of Epsom salts (MgSO.), the infection 
may be prevented from spreading. If the 
infection is severe, call a doctor. 

The types of wounds are: (1) incision, 
(2) abrasion, (3) laceration, (4) punc- 
ture wounds. 

Incision: An incision is a clean cut hole 
like that made with a spike, shoe, or a 
knife. This is not so severe, and pulling 
together the skin or stitching it will do 
the job well. Use wet dressing as indi- 
cated before. 

Abrasion: Better known as “straw- 
berry,” this wound is incurred if an ath- 
lete slides on some surface. Cut a dough- 
nut large enough to completely circle the 
skinned area, apply wet dressing. Foam 
rubber is satisfactory to cover the area. 

Laceration: This type most generally 
occurs over the Tibia bone and is the 
most difficult type to cure. Lacerations 
are caused by a person whipping his legs 
along the shin bone of another player. 
There is a tear of the skin and good 
medical attention is needed. Sunlight and 
hydrogen peroxide (H:O:) are good ster- 
ilizers. 

Puncture wounds: Do not suture. Be- 
ware of serious infection. 

Disinfection for dressing room, hypo- 
chlorite (HoCl:), 2 per cent is a good 
solution; creosoted glass to a bucket of 
water is good with which to mop the floor 
of the dressing room and shower. 
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The National Ath' etic 
Trainers Association 
Insignia 





OR some time we have been work- 

ing on an insignia for the associa- 

tion that may be worn by its mem- 
bers. This will be made up as a key or as 
a pin, gold for senior members; silver for 
junior and bronze for associate members 
and student trainers. In all keys and 
pins, the insignia is the same. The prices 
are as follows: 


Key Pin 

1/10 rolled gold plate 

i ttticdewedseesas $4.00 $2.50 
Gold plated on sterling 

DT Esinnasceceecece 300 1.75 
Sterling (Junior) ......... 250 1.75 
Bronze (Associate and Stu- 

dent Trainers) ......... 200 1.50 


If engraving is desired, the cost will be 
three cents per letter. 

Orders should include the full amount 
of the key or pin and ten per cent for re- 
tail sales tax and shipping charges. Pur- 
chases must be made through the home 
office of the National Athletic Trainers 
Association, lowa City, Iowa. 

—Brnu Frey, Secretary. 


The National Athletic 
Trainers Association 
Certificate 





National Athletic Crainers Association 


Chis is to Certify That 


Riegh Stein . 
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member 


wi Op 
VE is pictured in reduced size 
the certificate issued by the Na- 
tional Athletic Trainers Associa- 
tion. This certificate, in a size suitable 
for framing, is issued to Senior, Junior and 
Associate members. Student trainers, 
upon completion of the four-year training 
course as outlined by the Trainers Associa- 
tion will receive a certificate. All inquiries 
regarding the certificates should be ad- 
dressed to 
—But Frey, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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| Under the Showers 


(Continued from page 29) 


On the cover of the Trainers Journal 
we give you Bud Foster and his trainer 
Walter Bakke of Wisconsin University. 
This picture brings back memories to your 
editor as I trained Bud his last year of 
college basketball. Last year when his 
team won the National Collegiate Cham- 
pionship, Bud proved that he has had 
plenty of experience with champions, the 
last team with which he played in college 
won the championship of the Big Ten. 
The date 1929. 

Trainers who attend the Drake Relays 
will have a chance to view some of Lloyd 
Stein’s work. He has a set of motion 
pictures that he has made of various in- 
juries which have popped up in the train- 
ing rooms of the Minnesota football team. 
Stein has held the office of president of 
the National Athletic Trainers Association 
for the past two years. 

Beryl Taylor, trainer at Iowa State Col- 
lege writes that the new defense plan is 
keeping him plenty busy. He is an in- 
structor of first aid, both at the school and 
also in the territory where he lives. Train- 
ers, why not offer your services to the 
home defense program; your background 
is perfect for that type of work and you 
will be doing your country a great service. 

J. W. Begala of Kent State University 
has the right idea. When notiified that 
he had been appointed chairman of the 
Ohio Athletic Conference he said he would 
like to make a trip around the state and 
meet the other trainers personally. Noth- 
ing is better than personal contact. When 
your teams are visiting other schools, 
make it a point to get in touch with the 
trainer of the school. Friendships cannot 
be bought, but they may be promoted. 


Tape Topics 


Tape Topics is a column to which coach- 
es and trainers are invited to contribute 
either in the way of questions or worth- 
while suggestions that would help others. 

oe Every year one or more of 
my etball boys is afflicted with boils. 
What are the preventatives and treat- 
ments. 

Answer: Every training room has the 
uninvited visitor. Boils, every year! 
They are common with basketball play- 
ers, occasionally found on football squads 
and rarely in baseball clubs. Friction and 
excessive perspiration are the probable 
causes. Plenty of good soap in the show- 
ers and clean playing equipment are the 
best preventatives. Some of the practice 
outfits I have seen used by athletes are so 
dirty that most any disease may show up. 
In treating the boil, use plenty of hot 
packs of saturated boric acid solutions, 





under an infra-red lamp. The heat from 





Annual Meeting 
National Athletic 


Trainers Assoc. 


The annual meeting will be held for the 
first time this year in two sections. East. 
ern division meeting at the time of the 
Penn Relays, Western division meeting at 


the Drake Relays 


Open meetings for all interested ip 


training problems. High school coaches 
are urged to attend the lectures and dem. 
onstrations. Closed meeting for election 


of officers. 


All trainers are urged to notify the home 
office of their intention to be present s 
that arrangements for the programs may 


be made. 


Programs and meeting places to be an- 


nounced in March issue 








ROLL AWAY YOUR 
FOOT TROUBLES 





LANG FOOT AND 
ARCH NORMALIZER 


—. 





For use after a foot or ankle in- 
jury, when proper time arrives 
for exercise. Now adopted for 
training room equipment by 
Universities of: Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Mississippi, Detroit, Kan- 
sas, Texas, Pennsylvania, To- 
ledo, Mercer, Harvard, Ohiec 
State, Oklahoma, Georgia Tech, 
San Jose, St. Benedicts, U. 5. 
Military Academy, L. S. U., 
State College of Washington, 
Rensselaer Poly. Inst., Nott Ter- 
race High School, Edinburg 
High School, Washington Red- 
skins Pro. Football Club. Price, 
Ten Dollars. Mail order or send 
for free circular literature te: 
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the lamp will give vou a hot pack for 
hours. A frequent moistening of the towel 
er cotton over the area of the boil with the 
boric acid solution will protect the area 
from becoming burned. This procedure 
will bring the boil to a head rapidly and 
will allow you to remove the core. Before 
the boil opens, shave the surrounding area, 
and apply tincture of iodine. Many times 
a boil may be brought to a head with a 
poultice. There should be great precau- 
tion in wiping off all drainage of pus 
ground the boil area. It is advisable 
to use an ichthyol dressing to keep the boil 
open so that it may drain for several days. 
Change the dressing each day until the 
open wound looks free from pus. Too 
many times the wound is allowed to close 
before all the infection is out. 

Question: I have often heard that 
athletes should have much more to eat 
than an average working man. Have you 
any information on this subject. 

Answer: The subject is well worth 
writing about but would require too much 
space for this column. We will have some 
articles on this subject before the end of 
the year. Athletes do not need so much 
more food but food of a higher caloric con- 
tent, a diet balanced and loaded with 
quick energy food. It has been claimed 
that athletes who are practicing every day 
for two hours should have a total count 
of five thousand calories each day. That 
does not mean that you should pick out 
the food with the highest caloric count 


ight off the Ice! 


@ In as hard a game as hockey—disabling bruises 
are inevitable. So are pulled tendons, sprains, 
strains and abrasions. It’s for these common in- 
juries that ANTIPHLOGISTINE is so helpful. The 
prompt use of ANTIPHLOGISTINE packs brings 
effective relief, helps promote healing, and speeds 
up your boy’s return to the game! 


and use that one exclusively. Every diet 
should contain the following list of foods 
Two eggs; four vegetables, one of which 
should be raw; two servings of meat; one 
glass of milk; three slices of white bread; 
one and a half pats of butter. To assure the 
proper nourishment of the body, wheth- 
er to put on weight, or improve the general 
physical condition, the body must be prop- 
erly nourished. The diet must be ade- 
quate in all respects, the proper amount 
of calories and the proper distribution of 
protein, calcium phosphorus, iron, copper 
and vitamins. Caloric requirements for 
hard exercise may be determined by using 
twenty-three calories times the number of 
pounds the athlete weighs. Example: If 
the athlete weighs 200 pounds, 200 times 
23 or 4600. 

Question: The track season is about 
to begin down here. During the regular 
season one or more of my boys receive 
spike wounds. How should they be treat- 
ed? 

Answer: Spike wounds, no matter if 
they happen during track or baseball, 
should have the immediate attention of a 
doctor. There have been hundreds of 
wounds of this type that have fully recov- 
ered without antitetanus serum injection, 
but I have always felt that the one case 
that did not receive this treatment would 
be the one that might result in lockjaw. 
Play safe on every one of these wounds 
and have them treated by a doctor. 





(pronounced anti-flo-jis’-teen) 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 
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say Our school is co-operating 
in the trainers course that was started this 
year. We have four boys who are learning 
to become trainers. Would you send us 
lessons on this work? We think it is a 
very fine project. 

Answer: We are very happy to hear 
that so many high schools are using the 
High School Trainers Program, sponsored 
by the National Athletic Trainers Asso- 
ciation. To date, we have only the lessons 
that are published in the Trainers Journal 
for the student trainers. Later on we may 
mail each high school that is using the 
course a set of instructions in addition to 
the ones published each month. We had 
an idea that the two or three articles 
printed in each issue of the Trainers Jour- 
nal this year would be sufficient material 
for the student trainers their first year. 
Since the course will be continuous over 
four years, here is a good time to suggest 
that students taking the course this year 
should preserve their copies, possibly re- 
move the Trainers Section from the maga- 
zine at the end of this year, so that the 
four-year course may be bound in one 
complete volume at the end of the course. 
My suggestion now is that if any copies of 
this year are missing, you communicate 
with me at once, so that missing numbers 
may be supplied. Going back to your re- 
quest for more material, we are certainly 
interested that your boys are eager for ma- 
terial. 

—Bu Frey. 





Countless well-known trainers and coaches have 
had long experience with ANTIPHLOGISTINE and 
would not go through a season without it! Make 
sure your boys are getting the benefits this fine 
medicated dressing can give. ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
can be bought in the handy new tube or the 


economical large-sized can. 


Now Also in Tubes 








amount of energy expended by the muscle, 
in maintaining its contraction, will be rela- 
tively too large, and again the efficiency 
will be low. The optimum rate is some- 
where between as fast as a muscle can 
contract and as slowly as it can contract. 

In Zoethout and Tuttle’st Revised 
Physiology much space is given over to 
“treppe,” and to the effect that exercise 
will have on treppe. Treppe is the result 
of a few contractions of a muscle which 
has had repeated stimuli. At first the 
contractions and the relaxing phases are 
uneven. These uneven contractions are 
due to the great amount of internal re- 
sistance which antagonizes and diminishes 
the outcome of the muscle machine. These 
contractions tend to increase more evenly 
in length “B” until they reach maximum 
contraction (0-0’). Following this profile 
there is a setting in of fatigue which is due 
to the fact that the muscle is stimulated 
before it has time to relax; consequently, 
the contracture produces effect “C” which 
is followed by complete fatigue that sets 
in at “O.” Chemically, fatigue is the re- 
sult of the accumulation of lactic acid. In 
warming up before an event such as the 
standing broad jump, shot put, etc. where 
one explosive force is to be used, an in- 
dividual should warm up to 0?. Theo- 
retically, his next contraction would be his 
best, but if an individual desires to extend 
his energies over a longer period (two- 
mile run), and if he desires to do his best, 
his warm-up will consist of period 0* to 
0°. This fact would permit the individual 
to get in profile 0° to 0° which is the 
period of optimum rate for the required 
time. As treppe increases, circulation im- 
proves; viscous fluids of the muscles be- 
come thinner; the tissues become more 
permeable; the body temperature rises, 
and irritability increases within limits. 

There is no known criteria for deter- 
mining the amount of warming-up._In- 
dividuals must determine this themselves. 
A consideration, however, must be made 
of the known factors which were set forth 
by the writer earlier in this article. 

The extent of warming-up depends 
upon the intensity of the exercise which 
is to follow, and upon the physical condi- 
tion of the individual. Intensity and 
duration of exercise are the essential fac- 
tors in increasing the pulse rate. In per- 
formances of short duration, the pulse 
rate does not reach its maximum. The 
pulse rate does not rise immediately to its 
maximum, but after an initial rise, the 
change proceeds more slowly. The sever- 
ity of the exercise will make all the differ- 
ence in the world. The increase in the 

4. Zoethout, William D., Tuttle, W. W., 4 

Teaztbook of Paverology. =e & V. 
ita Baud St. uis, 1940, pp 
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initial pulse rate may be brought about by 
merely mentioning exercise. 

“There can be no doubt that an ac- 
celerated pulse rate favorably influences 
the performance. The varied perform- 
ances in an individual’s career may ex- 
plain the high correlation of exercise with 
pulse acceleration. This acceleration seems 
to be a conditioned reflex which, like other 
functional changes, sets in at the begin- 
ning of exercise.’”® 

During exercise, the volume flow of 
blood is in some degree constant, but there 
must be an increase of the amount of 
blood which flows during exercise over 
that amount which flows during rest. The 
flow during exercise is in proportion to 
the extent of the strenuousness of the ex- 
ercise. It has been shown that minute 
volume increases considerably during the 
first few moments of exercise. This ob- 
servation is easily understood because the 
pulse rate also increases immediately. At 
the beginning of exercise there is a slight 
enlargement of the heart, but this enlarge- 
ment disappears after a brief period. 
There is a considerable increase in blood 
pressure at the onset of exercise. This in- 
crease in blood pressure is in proportion 
to the type of activity.* 

Grollman’ indicates that active mus- 
cular movements result in a much greater 
increase of the cardiac output than do 
static or slow movements. This action, he 
explains, is due to the greater pumping 
action of the muscles in the former ex- 
ercise, an act which causes a greater re- 
turn of venous blood to the heart. He 
indicates a number of important changes 
which occur in mild exercise. Of this 
number, the most important ones are 
dilation, opening of capillaries, and in- 
crease of venous return. 

“We must conclude that the cardiac out- 
put and the cardio-vascular response to 
muscular activity in general are independ- 
ent of the oxygen consumption when dif- 
ferent groups of muscles are involved.”* 

It has been known for some time that 


5. Herxheimer, Herbert, The Bffects of Ex- 
ercise on Organs a Functions, 1933. 
Translated by Baumgartner, Albert J., 
Master’s Thesis, University of lowa, 
1936, p. 5 

6. Ibid. 

7. Grollman, Arthur, “The Effect of Mild 
Muscular Exercise on the Cardiac Out- 
put,” Am. Jour. of Physiol., Jan., 1931, 
96, 8-15. 

8. Ibid, p. 11. 

9. Thid, p. 13. 


the cardiac output will be great or small 
according to the “training” of the indi 
vidual. 

“The better co-ordination of movements 
which results from training leads to ap 
economy of movement and a lesser returm 
of blood to the heart for a given amount 
of work.’” 

In moderate exercise the properties of 
arterial blood differ in no important re 
spect from those of resting blood. Hemo- 
globin concentration in blood and cop. 
centration of protein in serum increase 
five or ten per cent in mild exercise 
Evidently, exercise, especially under emo- 
tional stress, calls forth hemo- 
globin from the spleen under some condi- 
tions. The properties of arterial blood 
will vary with the intensity of the exercise 

Working muscles contain more water 
than resting muscles. The greater the ace 
tivity, the greater the water content of the 
muscles, according to Barcroft and Kote.” 
As the warm-up period becomes intens- 
fied, the blood concentration increases, a 
process which is due to the loss of water 
through perspiration from the circulating 
blood. There is a direct proportion of the 
water lost by perspiration to the increased 
number of red corpuscles and to the per 
cent of increase of hemoglobin. The ris 
of temperature accompanying muscular 
activity works to an advantage because it 
leads to a concentration of the blood and 
increases the oxygen capacity of this fluid 
The secretion of urine is slowed down # 
the activity gains in intensity 

There is no doubt that the H. ion cor 
centration of the blood is one means 
which the supply of oxygen to the mus 


reserve 


cles is brought into reaction with ther 
needs during exercise. But the greater 
Cy of the blood produces this effect 


mainly through its direct action on th 
tonus of the arterioles and of the capit 
laries, and on the rate of dissonation @ 
oxyhemoglobin, but only to a limited & 
tent through the intermediation of th 
central nervous system. An adequalt 
increase in the local H. ion concentrati 
of the blood flowing through the active 
muscles simultaneously lessens the tone @ 
their arterioles and of their capillares; 
moreover, it increases the rate at whidl 
the blood gives up its oxygen to the mu 
cles. Sufficient rise in the C,, of the #& 
terial blood stimulates the vaso-motw 
center and tends to raise the mean arterl 
pressure. These processes bring about! 
larger flow of blood through the act 
muscles, thereby enabling them by the 
mechanical action to increase still mom 
the venous inflow to the heart and its @ 


10. Barcroft, J., and Koto, T., “Effects # 
Functional Activity in Striated Me 
cles and the Submaxillary G@ 4 
Phil. Trans., Roy. Soc., London, 
B. 207, p. 149 
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Occupying practically 
a entire square block. 
dsing 25 stories high. 
and providing 1700 
guestrooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most 
accessible and conven- 
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ently located hotel in , 1700 ROOMS 
; 1700 BATHS 
from $950 





® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 


® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 


® Special “training menus” gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 
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Quick Relief for 
THROBBING 








HEN the icy wind cuts through 

you, does it lay you up with pain- 
ful, grinding “cold-weather joints’? 
Absorbine Jr. eases those aching joints 
—brings speedy, joyful relief from such 
winter torture! 

Normally, little blood vessels feed 

lubricating fluid into the joints. Ex- 
treme cold constricts blood vessels. 
Slows up the supply of fluid. Makes 
joints “grind” and ache. Hinders your 
movements and work! 
RUB ON ABSORBINE JR.! Feel the warmth 
spread, as it speeds up the blood fow— 
helps nature quickly counteract the effects 
ef cold. Seon your joints “glow” with re- 
lief! You'll feel like singing! At all drug- 
gists. $1.25 a bettie. 








put per minute. With a rather intensive 
warm-up the degree of change, both in re- 
action and in CO, combining capacity, in- 
creases rapidly with each small increase in 
the amount of work. 

The CO, capacity (bicarbonate of the 
blood) is diminished at a time (second 
minute of exercise) when the CO, tension 
is increased and when the respiration is 
inadequate to remove all the CO, which 
is produced. The changes in CO, capacity 
may be explained by the accumulation and 
by the removal of lactic acid, two proc- 
esses which occur simultaneously but at a 
different rate during and after muscular 
exertion. CO, capacity continues to fall 
until the rate of removal of lactic acid be- 
comes greater than the rate of accumula- 
tion.” 

The utilization of oxygen (the amount 
diffusing from each unit of blood in the 
tissues) is determined by the total oxygen 
diffusion through the systemic capillaries 
and by the velocity of the blood stream. 
Meakins and Davis’? have demonstrated 
that with an increased blood flow, as is the 
case during a warm-up period, less oxygen 
is given off from each unit of blood. The 
greater the velocity, the longer will be the 
volume of blood to share the incoming 
oxygen and the less will be the portion of 
each unit of blood. The hyperpnea of ex- 
ercise may also raise arterial tension by 
increasing the alveolar area. Bohr** found 
that the hyperpnea of exercise produces a 
longer mean alveolar volume, and he sug- 
gests that it is a mechanism for securing 
more oxygen. If there is a longer volume 
which is accompanied by a stretching of 
the alveolar membrane, a possibility sug- 
gested by M. Krogh,’* then the mem- 
branes become thinner and more perme- 
able to oxygen. Early in the warm-up 
period, diffusion improves more rapidly 
than the circulation rate, and so the ar- 
terial content rises. Following short 
periods of vigorous muscular exercise, re- 
markable changes occur in the acid-base 
equilibrium of the blood. The CO, com- 
bining capacity is greatly diminished; the 
arterial CO, tension is reduced, and the 
reaction of both arterial and venous blood 
becomes less alkaline. The degree of 
change varies considerably in different 
normal individuals. The change in CO, 
capacity is accompanied by an increase in 
the concentration of lactic acid. The ob- 
served increase in lactic acid is compared 
with that calculated from the change in 
CO, capacity. 

Those investigators who measured the 
blood pressure during the warm-up period 
found a considerable increase at the be- 
ginning of exertion. The first experiments 
indicated an arterial pressure increase of 
11. Baer, D. P., Himwich, H. E., “Studies in 

the Physiology of Muscular Exercise,” 
Series). Journal Biol. Chem., Balti- 


( ). 
more, 1923, pp. 55, 495, 539. 


12. Meakins, J.. and Davies, H. W., “Obser- 
vations on the Gases in Human Ar- 
terial and Venous Blood,” Jour. Path. 
and Bact., 1919-20, 23, p. 451. 


50 to 60 mms. mercury. Later researeh 
indicated that the pressure inc reased ae. 
cording to the amount of exertion 

A distinction must be made in statie 
mixed static, and dynamic warming up 
Any kind of exercise that brings about 
temporary halt in respiration, such as lee 
raising or weight lifting, will necessarily 
produce a val-salva effect; therefore, ap 
accurate picture of the behavior of blood 
pressure cannot be given. The less inteng 
the exercise, the lower the blood pressure 
The diastolic blood pressure increase is 
much less than the systolic. There may 
be a decrease of the diastolic blood pres 
sure which may hover near the zero mark 
during intensive warming-up. It is 4 
known fact that the more accustomed ap 
individual is to an exercise, and the easier 
it is for him, the less is the increase ip 
blood pressure. The importance of train 
ing conditions is known to be a determin. 
ing factor in the rise in blood pressure. 

Even a suggestion of exercise during 
hypnosis brings about only a slight in 
crease in blood pressure. It is assumed 
from the statement immediately above, 
that psychic influence is not the principle 
cause of blood pressure increase during 
light and during heavy exercise. The m- 
nute volume of the heart is considerably 
increased by exercise. It is extremely im 
portant to associate the increase in pres 
sure with the increased velocity of the 
blood stream, but it must be remembered 
that, at the same time there is an increas 
in velocity, there is an increase in the dile- 
tion of the blood vessels in the periphery 
of the working parts. 

In the case of an aged person, it is com 
mon knowledge that the blood pressure 
rises higher and falls more slowly during 
the rest period following warm-up. I 
higher altitudes the increase in blood pree 
sure is also apparently greater. 

The increased venous pressure is d 
pendent on the extent of exertion. Th 
venous return becomes greater as a result 
of the appearance of depot blood in the 
circulation, and of a pumping action @ 
the veins exerted by the contracting mu* 
cles. The centrally located veins are ale 
influenced by the motion of respiration 
Venous pressure and the activity of th 
heart are closely associated. Since i 
pulse rate does not increase so rapidly # 
the venous return increases, it is to be & 
pected that there will be a peak in 
venous pressure at the beginning of exe 
cise. During exercise the colon may & 
perience a considerable loss of blood. 
the course of moderate exercise the We 
ume of blood rises almost to its maximal 
value. During exercise the vessels in 
active muscle area are enlarged. This & 
largement is due to local chemical and ® 
13. Bohr, C., “The Functional Change in & 

Medium Temperature of the a 
Deutsch. Arch Klin. Med, 
Ixxxvill, p. 385. 

M., “The Diffusion of ig 


14. Kro 
ow the Lungs of Man,” Jow. 
Physiol, 1915, 49, p. 271. 
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local reflex influences. There is a pro- 
pounced increase of circulation in the cap- 
lary surface during exercise. 

There is a marked increase of the red 
corpuscles through exercise. The red cor- 

increase varies with different loca- 
tions on the body. Various results have 
been reported concerning the behavior of 
erythrocytes. Some investigators have re- 
ported an increase; others have reported 
no increase, but it is generally agreed that 
there is an increase in erythrocytes, with 
the number of the increase depending 
upon intensity. In all cases following such 
exercise there is an increased arterial oxy- 
gen content, and apparently there is a 
geater saturation of hemoglobin in the 
arterial blood. In 1915, Boothby and 
Berry'® noted that there was an increase 
in the number of red blood corpuscles dur- 
ing exercise, a fact which had been known 
for some time. As a result of exercise, 
both oxygen content and oxygen capacity 
nee. It is significant that increase in con- 
tent is always greater than that of capac- 
ity. By observation, however, a higher 
saturation of hemoglobin is indicated. The 
increase is possible on account of the fact 
that hemoglobin in the red corpuscles is 
not completely saturated when an indvid- 
wl is at rest; however, the per cent of 
change in saturation after exercise is rela- 
tively slight. There is also a short rise in 
arterial oxygen content during exercise. 
Investigators have proved too that there 
is an increased number of blood platelets 
seeording to the extent of warming up. 

The white corpuscle increase in the 
blood is due to the increased number of 
neutrophiles and of lymphocytes. Investi- 
gtors have found that during exercise the 
greatest increase in the number of white 
corpuscles takes place in the lymphocytes. 
Tuttle** has shown in his study concerning 
the leukocyte count after exercises of dif- 
ferent intensities that there is an increase 
@ leukocytes, but that this increase de- 
pends upon the intensity of the exercise. 

“Exercise within the limits used in this 
study causes an increase in the number of 
lukocytes in the circulation blood. This 
Merease varies directly with the severity 
d the exercise. The number of leukocytes 
im the circulating blood varies directly 
mth the heart rate. This suggests that 
lukocytosis due to exercise is probably 
taused by the washing out of the cells 
fm areas which tend to be stagnant; 
this brings them into peripheral circula- 
tion.” 

Emotions play a large part in muscular 
‘tivity when conditions which are con- 
itive to the excitement of the adrenal 
ands are present. The adrenal secre- 

1 Boothby, Walter M., and Berry, Frank 
Effects of Work on the Per- 
centage of Haemoglobin and Number 


of Red Corpuscles in the Blood,” Am. 
Jour. Physiol., 1915, 37, p. 378. 

% Tuttle, W. W., “The Effects of Exercise 
of Graded Intensity on the Leukocyte 
Count,” Research Quarterly Supple- 
Ment, Oct., 1935, 6, pp. 37-45. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
REGARDING BINDERS 


Due to the unexpected demand for bind- 
ers we were unable to fill the orders. There 
was a considerable delay in securing these 
from the mill. We have been advised that 
we will receive a large shipment on Feb. 
11. Immediately thereafter we will fill 
those orders that are waiting and to you 
we say thank you for being so patient 
with us. 

The increased manufacturing cost has 
forced us to raise the price of these bind- 
ers to 30 cents each. However, all those 
orders in our possession will be filled at the 


old rate of 25 cents each. 
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tions which quicken the responses enable 
a large volume of impulses to flow, not 
only to the skeletal muscles, but also to 
the circulatory system and to other or- 
gans. The adrenalin also affects the co- 
ordination and the stimulation of impulses 
which pass from the brain along the sym- 
pathetic system. It has been proved that 
the flow of adrenalin to the mentioned 
parts is spasmodic rather than continu- 
ous? There is little doubt that the 
greater concentration of adrenalin in the 
blood will tend to increase the rate and 
the contractile power of the heart, and 
thus this concentration will cause a rise in 
arterial pressure. The smooth muscles of 
the gastro-intestinal tract are constricted, 
and the irritability of the skeletal muscles 
is increased. Moreover, the adrenal con- 
centration may contribute effectively to 
the improvement of the supply of oxygen 
to the brain. The impulses which stimu- 


17. Cannon, W. B., and Britton, W. W., 
“The Influence of Motion on Medull- 
adrenal Secretion,” Am. Jour. of 
Physiol., 1927, 79, p. 433. 

18 Gould. A. G., and Dye., Joseph A., Ezer- 
cise and Its Physiology, A. S$. Barnes 
and Company, New York. 1935, pp 


403-404 


late the adrenal glands come to them by 
way of the splanchnic nerves 
Gould and Dye*® indicate that the sym. 


pathetic adrenal mechanism serves to call 
forth: 

(1) a better distribution of blood te 
the active muscles, nerve centers, heart. 
and lungs with an increased oxygen-car- 
rying capacity of the blood through ap 
increase in the number of red corpus 
cles, (2) a better mobilization of sugar 
for the energy needs of 
probably other tissues, (3) an increased 
irritability, contractibility, and power of 
the muscles, (4) a greater capacity of 
the muscles to tolerate and dispose of 
their metabolites and the 
fatigue, (5) an increased power and ef- 
ficiency of the heart, and (6) diminished 
respiratory and cardiac distress 
The above facts have no significance to 

warming up unless there is a presence of 
conditions which will augment the secre 
tion of the adrenals during the warming- 
up period. 

(Concluded in March 
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What the Schools Are Doing 


(Continued from page 5) 


tend to set up a course for civilian de- 
fense physical fitness leaders. We are 
going to try to give them a course which 
will permit them to go out into the field 
of civilian work and do the tasks that will 
be required of them. 


An All-Out for lowa 


Dr. C. H. McCloy of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa reported a new all-out for 
physical fitness in the state of Iowa. 

The plan in brief is to hold a training 
institute in Des Moines for men and 
women physical director leaders from 
each of the six state districts. These men 
and women will conduct a series of in- 
stitutes in their districts to which every 
teacher of physical education for boys and 
girls in the high schools will be invited. 
These trained instructors will return to 
their communities to put the program in 
operation. Both boys and girls are to be 
trained but are being given instructions 
separately, for as Dr. McCloy stated, these 
boys are being trained to make good sol- 
diers. 


The Program at Evansville, Indiana 
By John Wilson 
Supervisor of Physical Education 


The work in the required physical edu- 
cation classes will be divided into four 
phases. First, the boys will be taught 
certain military commands and procedures 
that will also be useful in the conduct of 
the physical education class. Second, 
they will be given mass exercises designed 


to build them physically, copied after the 
conditioning drills used by football coaches 
Third, they will be taught defense and 
combat skills involving running, jumping, 
climbing and throwing. Fourth, the fun 
damental skills of the sports used in the 
intra and interclass and _interscholastie 
programs will be arranged into drill sit- 
uations, suitable for class activity and 
taught to every boy. 

Our interscholastic athletic program is 
to be expanded. In addition to the pre 
gram we have always had (varsity foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball, track and field, 
tennis and golf) each class, that is, the 
freshmen, sophomore, junior, and senior 
will have representative teams in touch 
football, speed ball, basketball, volley 
ball, soft ball, and track and field and will 
play-an interscholastic schedule with the 
class teams of our other high school 
Archery, golf, tennis, bowling, badmintot, 
swimming, table tennis, wrestling and 
boxing will become a part of this clas 
interscholastic program as soon as facilities 
will permit. 


Program Followed at Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
By Dr. F. W. Maroney 
Chairman, Department of Hygiene 


All students in required courses (some 
2,000) now have as a part of the regular 
program the essentials of first aid inelué 
ing bandaging, carries, and respiratio® 
Hundreds of our upper classmen who @ 
not take the required program have & 
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listed for military hygiene including 
marching and physical fitness exercises. 
The program is rigorous in nature and its 
purpose is to put our students in top 
physical condition as soon as possible. 

The instructors in the hygiene depart- 
ment including athletic coaches have 
volunteered their services as teachers and 
eoaches for Saturday and Sunday pro- 
grams in the gymnasium and on the ath- 
letic field for men in the fire department 
auxiliary corps and the air warden units 
of the community 


The Contribution of Sandlot Sports 
By Joe Tomlin 


Founder of the Pop Warner Football 
and the Connie Mack Baseball 
Conferences 


Your editorial in the January 1942 


issue of the ATHLETIC JouRNAL, “Why | 


not an American Battalion of Football 
Stars? They are the Fightingest Men 
We Have,” brings to my attention the 


sandlot football of Philadelphia’s Pop | 


Warner Football Conference. 

Last fall the Warner Conference signed 
up fifteen hundred players representing 
fifty-six clubs. Since the season closed, 
December 1, 1941, over eight hundred 
of these men have enlisted with the United 
States army, navy and marine corps. By 
the end of this month another two hundred 
will enlist. 

Here’s a record that schools and col- 
leges may well aim for. These boys from 
the city’s sidewalks, mills and factories, 
have set an example our campus heroes 
might well copy. 

Sandlot players of our community clubs 
get little of the glory and limelight di- 
rected toward our college and high school 
athletes, but when it comes to the show- 
down of a national emergency, the first to 
serve are the unknowns from the streets. 

We approve your campaign for all-out 
physical training programs in schools and 
tolleges. But why not some of the same 
benefits for the nation’s sandlotters—to- 
day's soldier in the front-line trenches. 


Hickman High School, Columbia, Mo. 
By Woody Hatfield 
Director of Athletics 


l. Increased emphasis in time. We 
tow have boys physical education three 
mes weekly instead of two. 

2. We have established a noon-hour 
Mereation program. 

3. We have increased the size of our 

all, basketball, and track squads, 
adding B schedules. 

4. We have set aside more time for in- 

s 
3. We have introduced thorough units in 
e sports of boxing and wrestling. 

6. We have formed a closer co-operation 
with our City Recreation Commission in 

use of facilities. 


for Fepruary, 1942 
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Vea is no doubt now 
about being able to get a softball bat for every type 
of hitter, for Hillerich & Bradsby have developed 
29 softball models from which to choose the bats 
that will exactly fit the batting style of your team 
members. Do you have the 1942 catalog? A free 
copy will be sent you on request. 





HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO 
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BASEBALL 
COACHING 
KIT 


19 Beoklets 


$1.75 


To issue to players before 
outdoor season 
1.. Signal system for the coach. 
2. Organizing the Pitcher's Thinking. 
3. Practice Work with Pitchers. 
4. Practice Session Talks. 
5. Keeping the Baseball Squad Active. 
6. Qualifications of Baseball Players. 
7. Extra Dividends in the Batting Order. 


Pius 2 copies of each of 


Coach's Instructions 
To Batterymen To Shortstops 
To First Basemen To Third Basemen 


To Second Basemen To Outfielders 

Also—Baseball Instruction 
Course Outline 

Baseball Coach’s 
35 for 


Data Sheets, 


H. S$. DEGROAT 
Baseball Coach 
B. Dept., SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 
Springfield, Mass. 


three of the above (Coaching Kit; Bese- 
Ceoeching Course Outline. and Baseball 
"s Date Sheets) $2.75. 
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7. An additional instructor is employed 
to aid with the expanding program. 

3. We have set up an increased budget 
for all athletics 

9. We are putting emphasis on condi- 
tioning in each activity, including vigorous 
calisthenic drill for about ten minutes of 
each class period. 


Lodi, New Jersey, High School 
By Stanley Piela, Athletic Director 


We are definitely aware of the challenge 
that American democracy is facing in the 


present crisis. The spirit of our students 
mostly from European born parents, 
one hundred per cent for supporting 


President Roosevelt in all his endeavors 
Our physical education program wij 


instruct our students in first aid, air raid 
alarms, etc. Our gymnasium classes wij 
have less play and more work to build og 


growing manhood to meet any emergeney 


Lodi High School deeply appreciate 
writing you on what we are doing t 
meet this challenge and gladly will assigt 
in any plan you have in mind to defeat 


our enemies. 


A Program of Mass Boxing 


(Continued from page 13) 


Counter-punching: Counter - punching 
is the ability to hit a man who is coming 
toward you. A man can hold his ground 
and counter-punch immediately, or he 
may slip back and execute a delayed 
counter-punch. 

The first technique to use in immediate 
counter-punching is to beat a man to the 
blow with a left jab. Only men with con- 
fidence and a keen reaction time can suc- 
cessfully use this drill. Regardless of 
whether boxer Black leads with a tele- 
graphed jab, hook or right hand, boxer 
White slips in fast with a rapid, straight 
left jab to the head. He should protect 
his chin with his right hand at the same 
time. This is one of the most effective 
skills of boxing and it is most difficult to 
compete against. If a man can success- 
fully beat his opponent to the punch, he 
will usually put him off balance thus put- 
ting himself in an excellent position to 
follow up with a sustained attack. 

Illustrations 16-22 show counter moves 
& man may use, when his opponent has 


led with a telegraphed left jab 

Slips and ducks are variations of im 
mediate counter-punching. Another ski 
that may be used in immediate counter 
punching is that of boxer White rolling 
from Black’s right-hand lead and counter 
ing with a right hand to Black’s head 
The right-hand lead of Black is blocked 
and deflected by White’s shoulder. (Ie 
tration 23.) 

Delayed counter-punching may be used 
successfully for either right or left-hand 
leads. It is imperative that the prope 
retreat be used or a man will place him 
self off balance and White will be ina 
good position to counter-punch. (Ile 
trations 23, 24 and 25.) 

For Black’s looping right-hand lead 
White may step back and counter with! 
right upper-cut, or he may block Blackt 
right with his left and counter with’ 
right upper-cut. (Illustration 26.) 

Still another maneuver that may & 
used against Black’s right-hand lead & 


shown in Illustration 27. 


A Suggestion for Staging Dual Meets 


(Continued from page 7) 


originality of the idea as we understand 
something like this has been used in Cali- 
fornia. Because we are interested in any- 
thing which might help create more in- 
terest we pass it on, hoping someone may 
improve the idea further. 


A Suggested Time Schedule 


4:00, Shot Put (The event was held di- 
rectly in front of the stands. Contes- 
tants warmed up in the practice ring. 
Each putter was announced as he made 
his try; his name was given and the 
distance. Each was limited to four 
tries). 

4:15, Mile Run 

425, 440-yard Run 

4:30, Discus Throw (This event was 
staged the same as the shot put. Col- 
ored markers were used for each 


thrower so that measuring was ei 
nated until the completion of the evemt 
5, 100-yard Dash 

, 120-yard High Hurdles 

, 880-yard Run 

00, Broad Jump (Jumpers were limited 
to four jumps each. 


it ip 


Oo > > 
EAS 


place winners were within 114 inehes@ 
the winning jump 23’ 114”). 
715, 220-yard Dash 
:20, 220-yard Low Hurdles 
30, Javelin Throw (Contested same® 
the discus) 
5:45, Mile Relay 

The high jump and pole vault started 
at four o'clock. Our acu using § 
public address system, called attention ® 
these events whenever possible. 

We kept our field absolutely clear, ssf 
had it well marked for all field event®* 


og q 
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that spectators could tell at a glance the 
approximate distance achieved by each 
competitor. Fewer officials than usual 
were necessary as the same group could 
handle each of the field events, with the 
exception of the high jump and pole vault. 
[In order to speed up the meet, we elimi- 
nated the two-mile run from the program 
and allowed more than the customary 
three men to compete in the mile. It is 
our feeling that, unless this event is likely 
to be very closely contested, it requires 
too much time and is not interesting 
enough to warrant a place in the dual- 
meet program. 

In this particular meet we were able 
to start the mile relay on scheduled time. 
Incidentally, the score was tied at this 
time. We got off schedule a few minutes 
during the discus throw. Had we meas- 
ured the throws during the running of the 
next track event the delay here might 
have been eliminated. The co-operation 
of the athletes is necessary. Both coaches 
had carefully instructed their boys, and 
in all events the boys were ready and 
took their turns without the usual delays. 
The elimination of the preliminary trials 
in the field events did not prove a hard- 
ship to the athletes, as in all cases they 
equalled or exceeded previous perform- 
aees. We feel that better performances 
may be expected, if the athlete knows 
attention is being focused on his effort. 

We are convinced that Track and Field 
tan be made interesting to the public and 
we are happy to pass this idea on. No 
doubt, further improvements may be 
made and it is our belief that the track 
maches should ever be on the alert for 
thances to improve their sport, if in- 
terest is to be maintained 


About Fencing 


~ 


(Continued from page 7) 


pven very detailed descriptions of com- 
petitions (jousts) in which the skill of 
landing weapons played an important 
part. The weapons and the armor of 
tht day were heavy and clumsy and 
alled mainly for physical power in their 
Manipulation 
The fact that custom, as established 
ty these Germanic tribes, made the set- 
ting of disputes with the sword (trial 
ty combat) law, and credited the winner 
Shaving won his case by divine judg- 
ment, there developed, of course, a de- 
mand for more and more skill in handling 
is weapon. When finally the habit of 
fueling (settling disputes with the sword) 
such proportions that the death 
Me among the upper classes (only genitle- 
Mi carried swords) became alarming, 
Ang Henry I of France issued a decree 
ierbidding dueling on certain days, and 
=lyY, Most rulers established edicts for- 
ndding duels under penalty of degrada- 
Sm of rank and family dishonor. 


£ 
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As Originally Developed by... 
Dr. FORREST C. ‘‘Phog’’ ALLEN 


Director of Physical Education and 
Varsity Basketball Coach 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 





Fills a need in every school . . . Goal-Hi is a new year-round in- 
door and outdoor playgame for boys and girls of all ages . . . May 
be played by entire gym classes or playground groups Same 
single piece of equipment may be used in the gym or on the play- 
ground . . . Unexcelled as a stimulating exercise and as a lead-up- 
game to regular basketball . . . It costs little to play Goal-Hi. 


Write for Catalog 


Also manufacturers of Basketball Backstops, 
Basketball Scoreboards, Gymnasium Apperatus, 
Playground Apperatus end Telescopic Gym Seats. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3842 DeKalb Street » *» = =» St. Louis, Mo. 


Authorized Sales Representative in Your Locality 


STOPWATCH SPEED 
in Athlete’s 


Foot Control 
.- With 


ALTA-CO 
POWDER 


An effective fungicide must work quickly, and one main reason why 
Alta-Co is the choice of leading schools and universities is its ability 
to kill Athlete’s Foot fungi in 60 seconds or less by test. 

Other Aita-Co Advantages: 

% It’s non-irritating to skin, harmless to towels. 

% Remains stable in solution. 

% Can be tested quickly and accurately by anyone using an Alta-Co Tester. 


FREE: Send for our 36-page brochure on Athliete’s Foot. It contains the 
* latest information on the control of this serious infection. 
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It might be mentioned here that after 


the Lanistae we find little record con- 
cerning fencing masters until we reach 
the XIV century Here we find noted 


that men traveled about offering to teach 
“tricks” they personally had developed 
They wore little round shields and, by 
clanging their swords on these bucklers, 
they proclaimed their presence. This 
earned them the name swashbuckler 

In Germany, at this time, we find a 
fencing guild, thus making a 
profession of this activity. The first at- 
tempt to put in writing a method of use 
of the sword came from the hands of a 
German master Lichtenauer in 1348, fol- 
lowed closely by another work Flos Duela- 
torum by an Italian Fiore dei Liberi in 
1410. Both treatises dealt with the crude 
form of combat of the XIV century. In 
Spain, Diego de Valera wrote Treatise on 
Arms in 1458 which is considered by some 
as the work that gave birth to scientific 
fencing. A manual which treated the use 
of the sword in a logical manner was that 
of Achille Marozzo entitled “I] Duello” 
published in 1517. Irrespective of which 
came first and from what nation, the fact 
most important is that with these works 
came more thought on the subject in va- 
rious sections on the continent and the 
development of fencing technique made 
progress. Agrippa and Vaggiani pub- 
lished manuals in which they emphasized 
the use of the point rather than the edge. 
The weapon itself underwent changes 
both in weight and form. Schools of 
fencing were established in Italy under 
the leadership of such well-known men 
as Agrippa, Marozzo, Grassi, and Vag- 
giani, whose pupils spread throughout 
the continent and England establishing 
similar schools. This may be considered 
as the real beginning of scientific fencing, 
the foundation of our modern use of the 
sword. The cutting edge was revived 
through the development of a special 
weapon called the sabre. In France a 
practice weapon lighter than the rapier 
(dueling sword) was designed called 
fleuret (foil), and a special system of its 
use developed which was primarily in- 
tended for instruction and practice pur- 
poses. It was a very simple implement 
consisting of a rectangular blade about 
three feet long with the simple figure- 
eight guard, a plain handle and a nut 
(pommel) to hold the assemblage to- 
gether. It emphasized dexterous manip- 
ulation of the blade by use of the fingers 
termed doitage, calling for subtlety in- 
stead of strength. This method has be- 
come known as the French school in con- 
trast to the Italian school which depends 
a great deal upon vigor and strength for 
its success. Today, of course, the two 
schools are no longer as distinct from one 
another inasmuch as each has taken on 
from the other its advantages. Although 
I would hardly dare to say that a new 
school exists, I am safe in stating that we 


masters’ 
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are steadily 
country 

Back in the time when the foil was 
designed, we note that the exclusive use 
of the sword was for offense; the defen- 
sive work was accomplished by dodging 
and by such auxiliaries as a shield, a 
cloak, a metal glove and a dagger. These 
disappeared and the weapon took on 
both departments of combat—offense as 
well as defense. More and more, science 
and skill replaced strength. The inven- 
tion of gunpowder and weapons for its 
use decreased the effective use of the 
sword and gradually reduced it to a mere 
adjunct for in-fighting. Finally it was 
used to designate rank in military circles, 
and at the present we find that its chief 
use is in the sport of fencing. With this 
historical background which gives us a 
sport born from a very serious combat 
activity, we find that, in spite of its lost 
function, it provides us with a very en- 
joyable medium of self expression and 
recreation. 

Fencing came to the United States with 
the thousands that flocked to this coun- 
try in the middle of the XIX century 
The purge of liberals in Germany in the 
year 1848 brought to these shores a group 
of people, educated to the values of phys- 
ical activity both as a conditioner, and 
is a recreational medium. They brought 
with them the idea of organizing clubs 
known as Turnvereins, and quickly went 
about establishing such clubs in the va- 
rious cities in which they settled. Based 
on the slogan “Mens Sana In Corpore 
Sano,” clubs not only practiced 
gymnastics, track and field, but had sec- 
tions in the club which participated in 
debating, singing, art and literary work 
It was at the New York Turnverein in 


ipproaching one in this 


these 


1851 under the leadership of Franz Siegel 





Illustration 1. 


' ' . 
} . ’ +} | 
vho later ere ( enera n if . hie 


Army of the Civil War, that fencing had 


its birth in this There are ree. 
ords of national competitive festivals 
which these clubs organized as far back as 
1853. Competitions in the various activ. 
ties, including fencing, were held. For ex. 


imple: “The New York Turnverein spon- 
sored the Seventh National Festi il whieh 
was marked with good success. Charles 
Bothner won first place in gymnasties 


oach of fencing at 


George Heintz (later 


Annapolis) won the fencing, E. Mueller 
won a prize for his literary efforts, and 
the singing section won first prize for its 
choral work 

Records indicate that the Boston Fene. 


ers Club, the New York Fencers ( 
Club. the Lacquet 


the New York Athlet 
the Philadelphia 


ind Tennis Club, and the 


Fencing and Sparring Club, all were or- 
ganized between 1875 and 1883; and that 
Harvard and Columbia had groups 

fencers around 1885. In 1894 the Inter- 
collegiate Fencing Association was or- 
ganized by these colleges who com- 
peted for the championship with foil 
alone. Three years previously (1891) the 


Amateur Fencers League of America was 
organized to govern the competitive fene- 
ing. The first cup known as the A.F.LA 
the Central Tum- 
won by the 


Club team in 18% 


Cup was presented by 
verein and was permanently 
New York Athleti 
The individual competition which started 
in 1892, and was considered of national 
scope, contained names which held prom 
inence in this sport for a long time. W 
Seott O’Connor, Dr. B. F. O'Connor 
Charles Bothner who won ten first places 
seven second places and eight third places 
up to, and including, 1905 in which year 
he was still able to win the foil cham 
pionship, Chas. Tatham, R. O. Haubold 
John Allaire and A. H. Howard. We 
find the championships rotating among 
the groups representing chiefly the Fene- 
ers Club, the New York A.C. and th 
Turnverein of New York up to 1% 
From then on, another group took over 
up to the first World War; in the past 
twenty group held sway 
in the championships. The East stl 
holds the dominant position in this sper 
Indications, however, exist that fencmg 
has spread throughout the country vey 
fast during the past ten years 

Up until recently most of the teacher 


years a new 


were importations from the contmemt 
The names of J. Bonnafous (Philade 
phia), George Heintz (Navy), Jame 
Murray (Columbia) and Charles Koch 


(N. Y. Turnverein) were the only Amer 

Even to this a 
this condition see 
No doubt the 


ican trained teachers 
the transition from 
to be a very slow one 
future can look forward to an increas 
number of our amateurs, particulat 
those who take up physical education * 
a profession, contributing to the further 
development and growth of this fine spe 
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Unies Regarding lencing in the colleges, the 

o had | Intercollegiate Fencing Association gradu- 

oa ally added various weapons as part of its 

stivale competitive program. Until 1914 the 

ack foil was the only weapon used in cham- 

activi pionships. From 1914 to 1920 an in- 

‘or a dividual sabre championship was included. 

‘spon. In 1920 an individual epee (dueling 

which sword) championship was added; in 1922 

“harles | a team championship in sabre was in- 

estia | eluded; the following year the epee and 

ian | the three-weapon championships were 

heat added. This association stood alone in 

s ae the field until recently, when in various | 

for i other sections of the country colleges have 

formed similar groups 

Fou On the scholastic side historical data is 

Club. not available. The writer feels, however, 

aequet quite certain that one of the first organ- 

Jelphia ized efforts to take place was that of the | 

one Public Schools Athletic _League of New 

nd that York City in including fencing in its list 

ups in 1931 The first annual tournament 

. Inter- had twelve schools competing in a round- | LONGER bad WEARING 
= a robin dual-meet series. In the first few 
ee years a team consisted of three boys SMARTER - LOOKING 

h foils which later was doubled in order to give | 

91) the more boys an opportunity to compete and 

son ae enjoy the sport The six are divided into | KA H N FA SS 

vo Ga three groups of two each fencing a round | 

FLA robin within each group. This increase | 
1 Tum also placed the sport on a level with some A By H L E T I C FA B R t CS 
by the of the other sports and took it out of the 

n 1995 so-called aristocratic classification of the 

start chosen few. This experiment has enjoyed The bright, sparklin , 4 Kahniast Athletic Fabrics. th . 
nation marked suecess and | feel that this popu- | bs P 8 2 a _— techies: 

i larization has had a beneficial effect on | <—— ¥ Mapes t eetieme, a graven make Se aap ae 
~ the growth of the sport at large. The | etet Toul Gad © teathy budget cxtesk, to. & Go caine 
Conall press gave this competition which took Reve oe © eS = mea 

t places, Pisce over a period of ten to twelve weeks | hnlast Sti pion aes ‘42 specifications! 
d place On successive Saturday mornings in a | P , _ _— 

ch val eentralized place, headline publicity which We will be pleased to furnish swatches and 
| on no doubt had the desirable result of creat- names of uniform makers in your vicinity. 
Jaubold. ing further interest. 
rd. We There is no doubt that it is the fencing | US, 
im the secondary schools and its spread | \\ KAHNFAST 
ne Far to the colleges through the high school | pene 

and the graduates entering them which will ul- l 
to 1908. imately bring about a growth in this yom A THL ETIC FABRICS 
sok over sport similar to that in tennis. In all * 

the past tespects fencing is on a par with tennis 
ld swat and between the two, one will find it most 444 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORE 
ast still pleasurable to keep physically fit at most 





nis sport. ay age level. Fencing has the qualities = 
fencing which make it most satisfying in the way 
try very of being a medium for self expression. It 
alls for skill, agility, endurance, judg- 
teachers Ment, speed (mental and physical), pre- 
-ontinent. sion, co-ordination, alertness, and being 
Philade- a combat activity with the elements of | 
) James tumning, deception, analysis and decision 
ies Kotk Geential to its success, with fast and 
ly Amer Wer-changing situations calling for a con- 
this day “ant matching of wits, this sport stands | 
on seem igh in the scale of carry-over values for | 
joubt the lie's conduct. Since at present and no 
ncreasiNg doubt in the distant future our material 
rticulstly Sturity will call forth all man power | 
ication # Mady to assume the responsibilities of 
.e furthet mulitary organization, fencing should with 
tine sport all its inherent qualities of physical and | 
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“THE NINTH INNING” 


Dedicated to the memory of LOU GEHRIG 


@ WORLD SERIES 
® DETROIT ALL-STAR GAME 
© CONNIE MACK DAY 


OFFICIAL FILM OF THE AMERICAN LEAGUE 


WITH DI MAGGIO, FELLER, WILLIAMS AND OTHERS 
SLOW MOTION TIPS ON PITCHING, BUNTING, ETC. 


We will be glad to lend this 22 minute, 16 mm sound film of the highlights of 
the 1941 baseball season to any responsible organization. Write for booking to 
Beech-Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y., co-sponsor with the American 
League of Professional Baseball Clubs. 
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Illustration 2. 


mental conditioning our youth a 
splendid preparation for further training 
in the art of defense 

Just a brief description of a few essen- 
Illustration 1 shows a young 
man the way to his Salle d’Armes 
(Fencing Club). In the bag slung over 
his shoulder he carries all the equipment 
needed to participate in an evening of all- 
around (three weapon) fencing. In Il- 
lustration 2 you see the equipment laid 
out and in Illustration 3 the three weap- 
ons, sabre, foil and epee (dueling sword). 
Foil fencing is governed by the conven- 
tionality that every attack must be de- 
fended (parried) before a counter-attack 
can be executed. This exchange of attack 
ind defense continues, until one of the 
fencers reaches his target before it is suc- 
cessfully defended. This target is very 
limited and is shown by the dark portion 
of the torso Illustrations 4 and 5, from 
the neck below the chin to a line drawn 
across the hip bones; in scholastic, col- 
legiate and A.F.L.A. competition the groin 
line is included. Touches made with the 
point only arriving at right angles to the 


give 


tial points 
on 
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Illustration 3. 


target are valid. This, together with the 
small target calls for precision of move- 
ment executed with lightning speed and, 
of course, at the right time. Five touches 
constitute a victory. The weapon has a 
variety of grips as shown in Illustration 6 

The epee is a heavier weapon, handled 
generally much like the foil with the ex- 
ception that, first of all, no conventional- 
ity or movements are called for (no right 
of way). Inasmuch as every part of the 
body is a valid target, and that inasmuch 
as lack of caution may result in a touch 
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To go any further than the 
torical sketch with but an introduction 
to the sport would call for many 
pages and illustrations. The writer how- 
ever hopes that he has been able to create 
a bit of interest in this fine sport and cap 
assure the reader that once he has learned 
the art of attack and defense with thes 
weapons, he will no doubt join the host 
of enthusiastic followers 
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Priorities on Health 


We as Americans must realize that 
health is not only a problem of curing | 
those that are ill, but also a problem of 
preventing those that are well from be- 
coming ill. We have gone a long way in 


that direction through the advances of 
| our medical profession. 


We must also realize that healthy rec- 
reation and play are as important as 
food, sleep and even as serums. How- 
ever, hand in hand with the recreation 
and play must go the material with | 
which this play can be carried on, as well 
as the necessary protective equipment. 
It is because of this, that we are vitally 
interested in seeing athletic equipment 
receive a priority rating, as by so doing 
we are placing a priority on health. 


Two very encouraging steps have been 
taken in this direction. The first, of 
course, was the President’s fine state- 
ment regarding baseball. The second is 
in the form of an announcement just re- 
ceived from the Office of Production | 
Management. Because business con- | 
cerns have had a priority rating for the 
Maintenance of plant and factory equip- 
Ment, it was deemed wise that schools 
should have the same rating, because 
their athletic uniforms constituted their 
thief assets in the conduct of an athletic 
Pogram and their repair and main- 
nance were essential. This, then, is to 
advise coach readers that all equipment 
Sent to athletic reconditioners will bear 
the preference rating A-10, P-100. 


We hope this is oniy a preliminary 
ainouncement and each month we may 
Teport to you that another type of ath- 
letic equipment has been given a prior- 
ity rating. 
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Over the Hump 


We sincerely hope that the restriction on 
rubber will be relaxed so that the small 
amount used in athletics may be secured. 
We feel as you do that in this crisis ath- 
letics must not only be kept alive but must 





be rapidly expanded. 
Should the restrictions on rubber not be 
relaxed we are setting up our plant so 
that we may help you over the hump. 
We are building our basketballs so 
that when the leather covering becomes 
worn, we will be able to rebuild a new 
covering around the carcass. Remember 
a Riddell moulded basketball can be re- 
paired. The bladder can be taken out 
and patched, the carcass can be mended 
and finally a new basketball can be made, 
by covering with new leather. The long 
wearing qualities and exceptional dura- 
bility of the Riddell carcass make this 
possible. 
We believe that this suggestion may kee 
QUALITY the basketball boys playing if new blad-_ SERVICE 
ders become scarce. 
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